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SENATOR KENNEDY ON CHURCH AND STATE 
EDITOR: 


I am a senior college student majoring in math 
and chemistry and minoring in history. I have just 
read your article concerning Senator Kennedy in 
the April issue and I am thoroughly in agreement 
with Senator Kennedy’s views on federal aid to 
Catholic schools, I am a Catholic who also has 12 
years of Catholic education behind me. 

It is a pity that your magazine and other Cath- 
olic magazines that I have read do not have the 
foresight to realize that federal aid to Catholic 
schools ultimately means federal interference in 
Catholic education. Church and State must remain 
totally separated in order to maintain a democracy. 
And sir, let us be practical! Are you honestly so 
naive as to believe that taxpayers will pay for Cath- 
olic schools? They are our schools, and if we want 
them, we must pay for them. 

Your statement concerning the interpretation of 
the First Amendment by the Supreme Court is an- 
other example of your unrealistic attitudes. May I 
remind you, sir, that one of the official duties of the 
Supreme Court is to interpret the Constitution! If 
we want to “buck” the highest law in the land, as 
you indirectly suggested, in the McCollum case, then 
why not disregard the Supreme Court ruling on 
Negro equality in education. And why not disregard 
the other rulings before that? Senator Kennedy is 
merely trying to allay the fears of non-Catholics who 
see the Church as a big and growing power in Ameri- 
can life, one which many do not understand, and 
some, for historical reasons, actually fear. 

As for your statement that few Catholics are in 
agreement with Kennedy, I know that your facts are 
distorted. I doubt if you even have any figures. I 
know plenty of Catholics in Fort Worth, Texas who 
agree with Kennedy and three of them are Catholic 
priests. We have paid our poll tax and intend to vote 
for Kennedy in 1960 if he is nominated. 

His views on education will be one of the reasons 
for our vote. 

Inez Anne Sodd 
TCU 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Ed.: (1) As aCatholic you are perfectly free to vote 
for or against Senator Kennedy. What I questioned 


was his TV statement that “the great majority” 
of Catholics shared his opposition to federal 
aid to Catholic schools. I still deny that the 
“great majority” oppose such aid. (2) I did 
not say we should “buck” the McCollum case 
decision. We should observe it as the law of 
the land, but at the same time, I insist we 
should strive by all lawful means for a re- 
versal of the decision as I am convinced it is 
unconstitutional. The desegregation decision is 
in my opinion just and constitutional and 
should not only be obeyed but enthusiastically 
supported. 


EDITOR: 

In your article “Senator Kennedy Vetoes 
Aid to Catholic Education” (April, 1959) I 
feel that you have directed undue criticism to- 
ward Senator Kennedy. If a Protestant can- 
didate for the presidency had said any or all 
of the things that Senator Kennedy has said 
it would have been lost in the following day’s 
editorial pages, never to be brought up again. 

It seems, though, that since Senator Kennedy 
is a Catholic, he should stand up for and sup- 
port a U. S. delegate to the Vatican, govern- 
ment aid to parochial schools, ete., simply be- 
cause he is a Catholic, which in itself is absurd. 

I feel that Senator Kennedy was completely 
in the right and I was greatly relieved when 
I read his statement—even though I don’t com- 
pletely agree with all of his views. There are 
a great many people in this country that were 
very bothered by this problem and Senator 
Kennedy relieved them, also, by expressing his 
opinions. 

I agree that Senator Kennedy could have 
flatly refused to answer any or all of the ques- 
tions put to him but if he did he would have 
been branded by the many narrow-minded peo- 
ple in our great country as anti-American. If 
he gave as his reason, for not answering them, 
the fact that he was as good an American as 
the next guy he would have been accused of 
evading the issue—which could have been 
very detrimental to his political career. 

He just can’t win. If he didn’t answer the 
questions the Protestants would have been all 
over him but he did answer them and, now, 
the Catholic press is all over him. 

That could be the reason we haven’t had a 
Catholic nominee for the presidency since the 
late Al Smith; they knew that they couldn’t 
burn the candle on both ends at the same time. 

Senator Kennedy should be commended for 
what he did and not condemned. 

George T. Williams 


Seattle, Wash. 


Ed.: I see no reason why a Catholic candi- 
date should be exempt from just crititcism by 
the Catholic press, nor do I see any reason why 
a Catholic candidate should feel that he is com- 


pelled to burn the candle at both ends. Anyone 
in public life should expect to be held account- 
able for his public utterances. Many Cath- 
olics have served the nation capably in Con- 
gress, in various cabinets, and in the Supreme 
Court. 


EDITOR: 

Senator Kennedy’s apparent agreement 
(April, 1959) with the partial interpretation 
of the Constitution’s First Amendment by the 
Supreme Court (McCollum case, 1948) appears 
to be due to haste on his part to take a yes-or- 
no type of stand on this issue. . 


Edward Kramer 
Glenshaw, Pa. 


Ed.: It is possible that the Senator did not 
intend to comment on the constitutionality of 
the McCollum decision at all, but he did. 


SOLVING THE AMERICAN DILBMMA 
EDITOR: 

. Although I am not a Catholic I enjoy 
reading Catholic publications, have a number 
of Catholic friends and, until the segregation 
issue arose, I have seriously considered becom- 
ing a member of the Catholic Church. The 
segregation issue, however, has proven that 
one of the arguments against the Catholic 
Church is true and, as a result, I can thank 
God I am not a Catholic. 

The argument against the Catholic Church 
to which I refer is that the Catholic hierarchy 
dominates the Catholic member without any 
regard for his conscience and beliefs. A con- 
crete illustration of this domination took place 
in Louisiana a few years ago when Archbishop 
Rummel excommunicated several women and 
threatened to excommunicate any who opposed 
his desire to abolish segregation in Catholic 
schools in Louisiana. . 


Reader 


Charleston, S. C. 


Ed.: Christ, the Good Shepherd (John 10:11) 
had concern for his sheep but the hireling had 
no interest in the sheep. According to Catholic 
teaching, the bishop as representative of Christ 
must warn the members of the flock against 
moral dangers. When the common good of the 
community is in danger, as for instance, when 
serious injustice is being condoned, or many 
souls are being led astray by a false under- 
standing of their religion, the bishop is bound 
to take direct and painful action. Incidentally, 
the bishop to whom the reader refers is prob- 
ably the late Bishop Jules Jeanmard of La- 
fayette, La., not Bishop Rummel, who excom- 
municated two women on November 27, 1955 
for beating a catechism teacher for instructing 
white and Negro children in the same class- 
room. 
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After Adenauer — Trouble? 
by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Waar WILL happen when Adenauer steps down? He has announced his 
decision to offer himself as candidate for the Presidency in the coming 
elections in July. This means he is surrendering his post as Chancellor. 
That the 83-year-old statesman would relinquish the top governmental 
post was expected and | suppose Dulles’ resignation was somewhat re- 
sponsible for his decision to hand over the reins at this particular time. 

In view of the voting strength of his Christian Democrats, there is 
little doubt of his election as President or of the election to the Chancellor- 
ship of the successor he will name. But Western diplomats are a trifle 
uneasy about this successor. Who will he be? Will Adenauer manage 
to exert an influence over him? Will the new regime break with Aden- 
auer’s pro-West policy? 

In December, 1955, THE CATHOLIC WorLD published an article by Erik 
von Kuehnelt-Leddihn entitled “After Adenauer—What?”. The writer 
asserted that as of that date democracy had been discredited in intellectual 
circles in Germany. Outside of these closed circles of highbrow anti- 
democrats, according to Kuehnelt-Leddihn, there was a vast vacuum 
which might be filled by a wild idea with the passing of the Great Old 
Man. The writer quoted Professor Wallich’s statement that Germany 
was in danger of being possessed by a new enthusiasm and he cited his 
remark: “God help Germany and the world if it is again a wrong one.” 
Kuehnelt-Leddihn seemed to agree generally with Wallich’s diagnosis 
and went on to hazard a guess that post-Adenauer Germany would either 
return to its Hapsburg past or adopt a totally new idea that might just 
as easily prove destructive as constructive. 
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According to informed opinion, 
Ludwig Erhard is Adenauer’s heir 
apparent. The Chancellor will un- 
doubtedly present to the Bundestag 
the name of his Economics Minister. 
What kind of man is Erhard and 
will he prove to be a tough-minded 
independent who will strike out on 
his own in a new direction in for- 
eign as well as domestic policy? 


| to the West German 
press, Erhard’s regime will continue 
Adenauer’s policies with only minor 
changes. The Economics Minister 
will prove to be quite as adamantly 
anti-Communist as his boss is, 
quite as pro-West and even more 
distinctively pro-American. He has 
had his differences with Adenauer 
on such matters as closer ties with 
France and the Common Market. 
But he shares Adenauer’s hatred of 
Communism and his opposition to 
the Socialist party in Germany. If 
the Russians are waiting for the 
happy day when they can deal with 
a Socialist government in West Ger- 
many, they will certainly have to 
wait at least until Erhard no longer 
has any post in government. 
Erhard, like Adenauer, sees little 
aifference between the Socialists of 
West Germany and the Communists 
of East Germany. When he as- 
sumed his task as Economic Di- 
rector of West Germany, he 
renounced any kind of planned 
economy on Socialist lines. His sys- 
tem of Social Market Economy 
made wide provision for free com- 
petition and free enterprise, with 
the State coming in only to insure 
social justice. The Socialist leader, 
Dr. Schumacher, described his sys- 
tem as “the fat propaganda balloon 
of private enterprise filled with 
putrid gases of decaying liberalism.” 
But the balloon was a success. 
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Under Erhard’s dexterous handling, 
economic Germany staged a vast 
economic resurgence that is now 
called “The German Miracle.” 
Whereas the attempts at a planned 
economy in West Germany had 
tended to destroy the law of supply 
and demand by fixing prices, Er- 
hard accepted the free play of eco- 
nomic forces and managed to reduce 
prices. He permitted State interfer- 
ence only when prices tended to rise 
but his procedure was not to peg 
prices. He controlled the tendency 
to rise by various tariff, finance and 
tax devices. 

Erhard loathes the old German 
nationalism and military-minded- 
ness and in this he is at one with 
Adenauer. When he is told that 
Germany may once again become a 
military menace, he says: “But we 
are cured. All this enthusiasm and 
energy of the last eleven years 
would be impossible if we were not 
really cured.” He fails to share his 
chief’s enthusiasm for closer ties 
with the French as he does not want 
to place any restrictions on German 
interests. Nor does he share Aden- 
auer’s anti-Britishism. But he is 
in no degree sympathetic to Mac- 
millan’s soft policies with regard to 
Russia. He might favor technical 
aid to East Germany but he abomi- 
nates the thought of merger. He is 
opposed to any form of disengage- 
ment for it would give the Commu- 
nists a toehold in West Germany 
and the West Germans have made 
up their minds they will have no 
truck with Communism in any form 
on West German soil. Moreover he 
feels that Western surrender to the 
Russians in the Berlin crisis would 
tend to permanently divide Ger- 
many, stifle West German rearma- 
ment and eventually cause the 
whole Western alliance to fall apart. 
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Banas is a Protestant. Gone are 
the days immediately after the war 
when the rise of Adenauer, Schu- 
man and DeGasperi stirred up 
rumors that “the little Vatican” 
was running Europe. Today the 
most rabid continental liberal 
would probably admit that the 
Christian Democrats saved post-war 
Europe. Yet I do think that it is 
salutary that a Protestant should be 
about to lead the Christian Demo- 
crats in West Germany. For the 
party, under Adenauer, has been un- 
justly accused of hypocrisy in deal- 
ing with the reunification 
Socialists and some 


issue. 
Protestants, 


notably the pacifists, claimed that 
Adenauer secretly opposed union 


with East Germany because it is so 
heavily Protestant. Typical of this 
attitude was Dr. Niemoller’s 1949 
charge that the Bonn Republic was 
a Catholic state, that it was “fa child 
conceived in the Vatican and born 
in Washington” and that with the 
signing of the Republic’s Constitu- 
tion Protestantism had “lost a bat- 
tle.” 

Then too, the Catholic Church in 
West Germany will be spared the 
embarrassment and suspicion of 
dictating to the party—if a Protes- 
tant is party chief. In Europe’s 
past, the Church has often been 
blamed for the misdeeds of particu- 
lar political parties. Kuehnelt-Led- 
dihn, in the article mentioned above, 
wrote: “Personally, I see clearly the 
dangers besetting a Christian party 
ruling without interruption, becom- 
ing old, decayed, even corrupt, in- 
evitably compromising the Church 
which would be held responsible 
by the simple-minded masses for all 
the shortcomings, errors and com- 
binazioni of the party’s political or- 
ganization.” In the recent past, 
European Socialists as well as Com- 
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munists have been fond of the word 
“clerico-fascist” as descriptive of 
Catholic clerical involvement in 
politics. This sort of vilification, I 
trust, will be dissipated under a 
Protestant Chancellor. 

Then too, it is encouraging to 
know that a Christian rather than 
a Communist or anti-clerical So- 
cialist will be taking over the key 
political post in a country that 
stands in a strategic position be- 
tween Communism and the democ- 
racies. As Germany goes, so goes 
Europe. I feel sure that Erhard 
echoes Adenauer’s conviction that 
the youth of tomorrow must “con- 
ceive of himself as a Christian per- 
sonality with a duty to account for 
his life to God.” 


Did Kennedy Downgrade 
Conscience? 


S ewaven KENNEDY’sS statement of 
his Church-State views in the now 
famous Look article has had some 
very interesting reverberations. In 
discussing the duties of a public of- 
ficial, Kennedy said that “nothing 
takes precedence over his oath to 
the Constitution.” 

This remark evoked a wide va- 
riety of responses. Some writers in 
the daily press and in periodicals 
interpreted the remark to mean sim- 
ply that a public official should con- 
scientiously fulfill the duties of of- 
fice. Others claimed that there was 
a slight odor of totalitarianism 
about the remark in that it exalted 
the State over conscience. 

Protestant reaction was mixed. 
Some writers in Protestant maga- 
zines scored the Senator for giving 
conscience a role subservient to the 
Constitution. Robert McAfee Brown, 
in the March 16th issue of Chris- 
tianity and Crisis, declared he was 
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horrified that the Senator should 
downgrade conscience. Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr. replied to Brown in 
a letter in the April 13th issue in 
which he said that Brown had mis- 
understood Kennedy. The Senator 
had said: “For the officeholder, 
nothing takes precedence over his 
oath to the Constitution.” Schles- 
inger maintained that Kennedy was 
not discussing what binds the ordi- 
nary man in all fields of activity 
but he was saying that officeholders 
take on special obligations and that 
for the public servant, fidelity to the 
Constitution is primary among 
these special obligations. “Does Dr. 
Brown prefer officeholders who can- 
not conscientiously keep their 
oath?” asked Schlesinger. 


|, letter appeared in the 
April 27th issue of this same Prot- 
estant magazine. It was written by 
C. Stanley Lowell, associate director 


of POAU and it was just what we 


would expect. In words delicately 
designed to promote Catholic-Prot- 
estant amity, Lowell proclaimed 
that a faithful Catholic has “prop- 
erly speaking no conscience of his 
own.” What the Catholic has in 
lieu of conscience is simply a com- 
posite of the teachings and direc- 
tives of his church. When Kennedy 
implied that he was exalting Con- 
stitution above conscience, accord- 
ing to Lowell, he was referring to 
this Catholic type of conscience and 
not to the Protestant, “true concept 
of conscience.” Lowell said that 
Kennedy probably does not under- 
stand this Protestant concept of 
conscience. Therefore, in placing the 
Constitution above this Vatican-dic- 
tated conscience, said Lowell, Ken- 
nedy should have been commended 
by Christianity and Crisis rather 
than rebuked. 
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A PIQUANT sequel to the Look ar- 
ticle was a meeting held in Wash- 
ington on April 15th. The Council 
of Bishops of the Methodist Church 
summoned Senator Kennedy to a 
conference. No details of what was 
discussed have yet been released. 
But the bishops did themselves a 
great disservice by constituting 
themselves what, to all external ap- 
pearances, was a court of inquisi- 
tion. They were quizzing a Catholic 
candidate. The purpose was ob- 
vious. Methodist bishops would not 
be sounding out a Catholic candi- 
date on his views on small cars, 
Steve Allen or automation. The Con- 
stitution forbids any kind of a reli- 
gious test for office but the bishops 
were apparently subjecting the 
Catholic candidate to a religious 
test on his Church-State views. 

It is altogether possible that noth- 
ing of a religious nature was dis- 
cussed. But Methodist bishops, like 
Caesar’s wife, should be above sus- 
picion. They should avoid like the 
plague anything that looks like an 
unwarranted intrusion into a pub- 
lic official’s religious beliefs. If 
they wanted his views on specific 
projects or policies, they could have 
consulted him individually rather 
than in secret session. Imagine the 
stir if the Catholic bishops at their 
annual meeting were to call in Mr. 
Humphrey for questioning. 

To return to the question of con- 
science. . . . The subject is so all- 
embracing that to do it justice 
would require a full-length book. 
Here I can only sketch in the broad 
outlines of Catholic teaching. 

It is the immemorial teaching of 
the Church that every man must 
obey his conscience. His eternal sal- 
vation is assured as long as he fol- 
lows the dictates of conscience 
making moral judgments on the 
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rightness or wrongness of acts. Of 
course, conscience must be certain. 
No man should follow a doubtful 
conscience. But if his conscience is 
certain, then he must follow it and 
he must follow it even if his con- 
science is wrong. If for instance, a 
Catholic was morally convinced that 
he should disobey a papal directive, 
he would be obliged to follow this 
dictate of his conscience. Just as a 
Mahometan would have to follow 
conscience if it directed him to mur- 
der a Christian. 

Now since it is possible for con- 
science to be wrong, it is supremely 
important that we should educate 
our conscience so that it will not 
make a wrong judgment. A man 
who does the wrong thing but under 
the impression that he is doing the 
right thing is not in a very desirable 
situation. For all his good faith the 
fact is that he is wrong and God 
is the God of truth and righteous- 
not the God of error. God 
wants him to be right as well as 
sincere. 


ness, 


Now HOW are we to educate con- 


science? The Protestant will say 
that our parents and teachers and 
ministers can help us to educate 
The Catholic will say 
that the teaching Church can most 
adequately provide us with mate- 
rials for making right judgments. 
For the Catholic views and accepts 
the Church as the Body of Christ 
which contains His Holy Spirit. To 
the Catholic, the Church is Christ 
unfolding Himself in history and 
therefore he wants to think along 
with the Church. The Protestant 
considers the claims of the Church 
to be excessive and might even con- 
sider its claim of infallibility to be a 
sort of blasphemy. But the Catholic 
views that same Church as a fellow- 


conscience. 
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ship that has its roots in the per- 
sonality of Christ. For that reason 
he does not want to be independent 
of the Church. 

“In duality and plurality there is 
division and_ dissension,” writes 
Karl Adam “and the true Spirit of 
Jesus is not at work, but a human, 
separatist spirit.” The Catholic 
dreads dissension because it means 
breaking off from the unity of 
Christ and is a purely human af- 
fair. Peter and his successors in 
the Papacy are according to the 
plan of Christ, guardians of that 
unity and the Catholic is ready to 
be directed and informed by them 
since he does not want to be taught 
by those who are not united to the 
fellowship of Christ. 


Tue PROTESTANT sees the Church 
from the outside and it is under- 
standable that he sees only what 
looks like a vast Vatican bureau- 
cracy. It is only from within that 
we can discern the Spirit, the living 
teacher in the Church. The question 
of the formation of conscience leads 
therefore to the further question: is 
the Catholic Church merely an ex- 
ternal organization or is it the Body 
of Christ possessing His Holy 
Spirit? Undoubtedly the Protestant 
would say that he denies the Roman 
Catholic Church is the Body of 
Christ but that if he were convinced 
it was Christ’s own Church, then 
he would certainly form his con- 
science in line with the doctrines 
and directives of this living teacher. 
I think the continued advance of 
the Ecumenical movement in Prot- 
estant circles will undoubtedly 
bring Protestants closer to the Cath- 
olic concept of the Church and 
closer to Catholic readiness to form 
conscience according to the teach- 
ings of that Church. 







































M anntace has a bad press nowa- 
days; strange to say, this is espe- 
cially true among Catholic writers. 
If a man knew marriage only from 
its descriptions by say, Francois 
Mauriac or Graham Greene, he might 
well be forgiven if he thought it an 
invention of the devil to torture 
man in this life and damn him in 
the next. The ghastly description 
of Jean Péloueyre’s wedding night 
in A Kiss for the Leper, one of 
Mauriac’s early works, ends with 
the words: “He lay there, looking 
more hideous than a worm beside 
the corpse it has at last abandoned.” 
In one of his later novels, A Woman 
of the Pharisees, he makes one of 
the characters say: “I believe that 
all the miseries of our human state 
come from our inability to remain 
chaste, and that men vowed to chas- 
tity would be spared most of the 
evils that weigh them down,” words 
that seem to be not unrelated to the 
author’s own views. In one of his 
most recent novels, The Loved and 
the Unloved (in French Galigai), 
the hero still contemplates the mar- 
riage act with undisguised disgust: 
“What he always thought of as ‘it,’ 
because he could find no other word, 
would be accomplished in cold 
blood, without passion, in dark- 
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By Hilda Graef 





Mauriac and Greene give the impression 
that marriage is an invention 


of the devil. 
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Indeed, Mauriac himself 
comments on this characteristic of 
his novels in the postscript to Gali- 
gai: “The subject of the book is one 
aspect of that hatred between the 
sexes which is rarely studied. .. .” 
He views marriage with hatred and 
disgust; there is practically no 
happy marriage in the world of 
frightening matriarchs and warped 
husbands that Mauriac prefers to 
portray. 

The situation is somewhat differ- 
ent in the works of Graham Greene 
who is, incidentally, a great admirer 
of Mauriac. In one of his earlier 
works, Brighton Rock, Pinkie, the 
“hero,” has as a child witnessed the 
love-making between his father and 
mother and has ever since had a 
veritable horror of anything con- 
nected with sex. Priests, it is sug- 
gested are wise to have chosen chas- 
tity, because sex is equivalent to 
evil. In The Power and the Glory, 
too, the only sin the whisky priest 
regrets is his hour of weakness with 
Maria. All his other faults, his 
pride, his simoniacal haggling about 
the price of baptism, his lack of 
charity and compassion never seem 
to weigh on his conscience for a 
moment. 

In Greene’s later novels his atti- 
tude to sex and marriage takes on a 
different coloring. The marriages de- 
scribed in The Heart of the Matter 
and The End of the Affair are hor- 
ribly dreary, loveless unions: Scobie 
escapes from his into a none too 
passionate love affair with an un- 
fortunate young widow who can ap- 
parently not be helped in any other 
way, and Sarah Miles seeking diver- 
sion from her marriage to a dry 
civil servant husband finds consola- 
tion in the arms of Maurice Bendrix, 
a moderately successful author. In 
both novels marriage is depicted no 


ness.” 
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Hilda Graef cannot help asking why mar- 
riage, in the works of Mauriac and Greene, 
is something horrible or boring, or if physi- 
cally satisfactory, necessarily sinful. Is it that 
old heresies such as Manicheism and Jansen- 
ism are back in new disguises? Miss Graef’s 
ambit ranges from editing a Lexicon of 
Patristic Greek to a critical study of Theresa 
Neumann and From Fashions to the Fathers 
(Newman). 





longer as disgusting, but simply as 
intolerably dull and wearisome. And 
the passion between Sarah and Ben- 
drix? When Sarah has finally given 
him up she moans: “I just want him 
like I used to in the old days. 

I want to be drinking with him in a 
bar. I want Maurice. I want 
ordinary corrupt human love.” In 
his last novel to date, The Quiet 
American, the attitude is still the 
same: here is a dull “High-Church” 
wife in England and the little Chi- 
nese mistress Phuong who satisfies 
all the disillusioned hero’s physical 
desires. 


Arn perusing the novels of these 
and other outstanding contempo- 
rary Catholic authors one cannot 
help asking why it is that marriage 
seems to them an institution doom- 
ed to failure; why the union be- 


tween man and woman is either 
something horrible or boring, or, if 
physically satisfactory, necessarily 
sinful? “I want ordinary corrupt 
human love” —as if human 
were by definition corrupt. 
Now it is sometimes said in de- 
fense of this presentation of mar- 
riage that just as happy marriages 
seldom make news so they are not 
interesting subjects for novelists; 
hell is always easier to describe than 
heaven. This is certainly to some 
extent true. But then surely mar- 
riage —especially in its restricted 
sexual aspect—is not the only sub- 
ject of novelists; there are plenty 


love 
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of others, as the works of all the 
great novelists, Dickens and Thack- 
eray, Dostoievski and Balzac, amply 
prove. But some of our contempo- 
rary Catholic writers seem to be 
veritably obsessed with sex and 
with a very much distorted view of 
it as well. 

Ancient heresies have a way of 
cropping up again and again in new 
and unexpected disguises. Now the 
oldest Christian heresy, and one that 
actually shook the Church to its 
very foundations in the second cen- 
tury of our era was dualistic Gnosti- 
cism. It appeared in a great variety 
of forms, including the later Mani- 
cheism, but its main tenet was al- 
ways the same: matter was evil; it 
was not created by God but by a 
minor deity, the so-called Demiurge. 
Man’s spiritual soul was imprisoned 
in the material body and salvation 
consisted in freeing it from this. 
Hence marriage, which results in 
more souls being imprisoned in 
bodies, was something evil, too. The 
“perfect” would abstain from all 
sexual intercourse (as well as from 
meat and a variety of other foods 
supposed to strengthen the animal 
instincts) just like Mauriac’s and 
Greene’s priests, because it was 
“evil,” whereas the ordinary follow- 
ers of the sect could not be expected 
to observe these difficult rules and 
were allowed sexual unions, but had 
to abstain from marriage. In the 
Middle Ages sects like the Cathari 
professed similar beliefs, and seven- 
teenth century Jansenism echoed 
this contempt for the body and its 
satisfactions, which was in some 
way parallelled in Protestant Puri- 
tanism. 


| — all these manifestations 
lies the same fundamental attitude: 
a horror of matter, of the body, a 
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subtle desire to rid oneself of it and 
to become “like the angels.” But as 
most people find it impossible to re- 
strain their physical desires com- 
pletely, the other side of this dualis- 
tic attitude is unbridled immorality: 
if the body is so inferior to the spirit 
it won’t matter what it does. This 
results in a kind of sin mysticism 
which often goes with an exagger- 
ated kind of spirituality and was 
noticeable for example in Luther, 
with whose teaching I always feel 
Graham Greene has more in com- 
mon than with the sane sobriety of 
the Church. Luther was so dis- 
tressed by the temptations of the 
flesh which assailed him while he 
was a monk that he “threw out the 
baby with the bathwater” and pro- 
claimed the celibate life impossible 
for anybody. Yet, he continued to 
be overwhelmed by a sense of sin 
and finally resolved his personal 
dilemma by evolving his peculiar 
teaching on faith, according to 
which the sins of a believer will not 
be “imputed” to him. The man who 
has faith in the redemption of 
Christ will, indeed, continue to sin, 
but God will treat him as if he did 
not; an attitude summed up in the 
words attributed to Luther himself: 
“Sin vigorously, but believe even 
more vigorously.” (This maxim 
was not an exhortation to sin but a 
resignation to it and a reminder 
that the only cure of man’s misery 
is faith.) 

The trouble with Graham Greene’s 
personages is that they act on this 
principle — but, being Catholics, 
have a bad conscience about it. 
Their author, like Luther, is more 
deeply convinced of the inevitability 
of sin than of the efficacy of grace, 
and of the inevitability of adultery 
rather than of the sanctity of mar- 
riage. Luther considered celibacy 
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an impossibility; in Greene’s novels, 
on the other hand, monogamous 
marriage seems impossible. If, as is 
so often hinted in both Mauriac and 
Greene, the only good thing is chas- 
tity while marriage is at its best a 
necessary evil, then it is not surpris- 
ing that it should be painted in such 
somber colors, if not actually de- 
spised. But is this in harmony with 
the teaching of the Church? 

Now it is quite true that the 
Church, following our Lord Him- 
self and St. Paul, ranks chastity 
higher than marriage—but not be- 
cause marriage in itself is some- 
thing inferior or even bad. In fact, 
authority than St. 
Thomas Aquinas holds that in the 
state of man’s innocence, before the 
Fall, sexual abstinence would not 
have been praiseworthy; marriage 
would then have been the state of 
all men, as God blessed Adam and 
Eve in paradise commanding them 
to “increase and multiply.” There- 
fore marriage is something essen- 
tially good, and celibacy takes prec- 
edence of it only now, in the fallen 
state, because subject to all manner 
of passions as man now is, matri- 
monial ties make it more difficult 
for him to give himself wholly to 
God. Chastity, therefore, is not, as 
for Mauriac and Greene, a means 
of escape from “all the miseries of 
our human state’; on the contrary, 
it is the generous sacrifice of the 
most beautiful and satisfying hu- 
man relationship for the even 
greater good of being wholly at the 
disposal of God. 


no less an 


Mavatac, Greene and other Cath- 
olie writers seem quite unable to get 
away from what they apparently 


consider the “sinfulness,” indeed 
the nastiness of sex and the mar- 


riage act; and this again seems to 
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be due to the fact that they gener- 
ally describe it in isolation, divorced 
from its twofold natural end, the 
procreation of children and the ex- 
pression of mutual love. After read- 
ing the novels of these authors it is 
a positive relief to come across a 
saying like this: “My marriage was 
much the most fortunate and joy- 
ous event which happened to me in 
the whole of my life, for what can 
be more glorious than to be united 
in one’s walk through life with a 
being incapable of an_ ignoble 
thought.” This, however, is not fic- 
tion but real life—the tribute of Sir 
Winston Churchill to his wife. In 
fact, the presentation of marriage in 
the modern novel has happily little 
relation to the majority of men and 
women, whose private life does not 
catch the headlines, and even less to 
Catholic teaching about it. 

If marriage were as Mauriac, 
Greene and others present it, it 
would have been impossible for St. 
Paul to compare the relation be- 
tween Christ and the Church to that 
between husband and wife, nor 
would Christ Himself have made so 
frequent use of the marriage sym- 
bolism. Nor would He have been 
present with His mother at a wed- 
ding. The greatest mystics of the 
Church, such as St. Bernard and St. 
John of the Cross have constantly 
used the language of married love 
to express the relation between God 
and the soul, as did the author of 
the Canticle before them, precisely 
because only the highest and finest 
human relationship can be used to 
describe the divine union. More- 
over, the Church has made matri- 
mony a sacrament and calls it holy, 
a fact remarkably absent from the 
consciousness of some of our Cath- 
olic writers, so that in The Heart of 
the Matter Scobie can remember his 
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wedding only as “the horrible little 
elegant ceremony the 
and candles.” That this ceremony, 


among lace 


ss 


however 
outwardly, 


horrible’ and “elegant” 

had «a much deeper 
meaning, that it was the beginning 
of the exclusive union of two ra- 
tional human beings “for better for 
worse,” the earthly replica of the 
between Christ and the 
Church in heaven—-of this we find 
hardly a trace in many of our Cath- 
olie 


union 


novelists. 

Unfortunately this Jansenist view 
of marriage is not confined to novel- 
some such an 
exaggerated esteem for celibacy as 
such that they consider it an abso- 
lute ideal and the married state only 
a kind of divine concession to man’s 
sinful leanings. 


ists; Catholics have 


Bul, according to 
the teachings of the Church based 
on the Bible and systematically ex- 
pounded by St. Thomas, the mar- 
riage act is in no way sinful but the 
divinely appointed means of propa- 
gating the human race; it was this 
before the Fall and continues to be 
the same even exercised in 
the 
most insidious practices of novelists 
to represent just this act as attrac- 
tive and satisfying il 


now, it 


the rightful way. It is one of 


indulged in 
bond, but as 
even repugnant within it 
as is done for example in The End 
of the Affair. Greene’s Sarah Miles 
is bored by her matrimonial ties, 
but longs 

sion” for 
love,” 


outside the marriage 
dull or 


“conver- 
‘ordinary corrupt hu- 
whereas Mauriae’s de- 
marriage invariably 
convey feelings of acute disgust. As 
most read novels rather 
than theological treatise, it is not 
that they find 
themselves confirmed in their views 


even after her 


‘ 


man 
scriptions of 


Catholies 
should 


surprising 


and underrate marriage even more, 
especially as this is in line with the 
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behavior of some of the more “glam- 
orous” of their unbelieving neigh- 
bors. 


B. r if marriage be regarded only 
as a concession to human weakness 
rather than as a divinely willed hu- 
man and Christian vocation it is 
quite natural that little is done to 
make it a success. Priests and reli- 
gious are expected to strive hard to 
live up to their obligations, and in 
admiring them the “ordinary” mar- 
ried Christian may perhaps some- 
times forget that he, too, has his 
particular obligations which may 
often be quite as difficult to fulfill 
as those of his celibate brethren. In 


this forgetfulness he is also con- 


firmed by those of his contempo- 


raries who see in marriage not 
much more than a means of satisfy- 
ing their instineis, which they are 
free to abandon if it no longer ful- 
fills this purpose. 

both contemp! 


for the physical aspect of marriage 


Thus, Jansenis| 
and contemporary pagan seorn of 
the inviolability of its bond are 
working toward the same elfect: a 
lowering of the whole concept of 
marriage and of man’s dignity as a 
rational being in a material body. 
Only if man is seen and consciously 
accepted as such, together with his 
sexual nature that ensures his con- 
tinued 
lead the full human 
him by God. 
an ardent 
cribe all 


existence on earth can he 
life willed for 
It is noteworthy thal 
feminist would 
the accepted 
feminine characteristics to nothing 


who as- 


commonly 


more than social conventions is al 
the same time a passionate adver- 
sary of the institution of marriage. 
Thus Simone de Beauvoir writes in 
her The Second Sex: “Mar- 
riage is obscene in principle insofar 
as it 


book 


transforms into rights and 
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duties those mutual relations which 
should be founded on a spontane- 
urge.” What is absent from 
this view is the whole social aspect 
of marriage, through which the sex- 
ual relationship becomes fully hu- 
man and essentially different from 
the animal instinet. 


Ous 


I, is perhaps not without signifi- 


cance that immediately after the 
Biblical account has stated that man 
was created in the image of God, it 
continues: “Male and 
created them” (Genesis 1,27). 


female he 
Here 
the highest spiritual dignity of man, 
his creation in the image of God, is 
closely connected with his creation 
in two sexes; and this again is fol- 
the words: 
“And God blessed them saying: In- 
and multiply.” So creation 
in the image of God, in two sexes, 
and propagation through the sexual 
union are all linked together as the 
principal constituents of our com- 
pound being, quite independently of 
the Fall. This means that originally 
there was nothing shameful in sex 
and in the 


lowed immediately by 


erease 


marriage act, there was 
nothing in them unworthy of the 
image of God in which man was 
created. Throughout the Old Testa- 
ment a good wife and many children 
are considered a man’s greatest 
when in the New 
Testament virginity is placed above 
the married state this latter, as we 


blessings, and 


have seen, loses none of its dignity 
but is even raised to the rank of a 
sacrament, 

The whole concept of creation in 
the image of God is necessarily ab- 
sent from the writings of a 
fessed atheist 


pro- 
like Simone de Beau- 
voir, so she cannot be expected to 
realize its implications also in the 
But it 
seems, strangely enough, to be ab- 


realm of sex and marriage. 
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sent also from novelists like Maur- 
iac and Greene, For if men were 
made in the divine image as male 
and female, designed to help each 
other and to raise a family, children 
who are images of God like them- 
selves, then the marriage relation- 
ship between the sexes must even 
now reflect something of its original 
meaning and beauty. That this is 
not always the case in mankind’s 
fallen state is only too obvious. 

On the other hand, remarks like 
that of Sir Winston Churchill 
quoted above — and there are cer- 
tainly large numbers of men and 
women both Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic who could speak in similar 
terms about their marriage—show 
that the divine purpose of marriage 
is realized far more often than the 
novelists would make us _ believe 
Naturally novelists, even Catholic 
ones, are not asked to write their 
works to defend certain doctrines 
and to point a moral, and they cer- 
tainly have every right to paint sin, 
too, in its true colors. But we ex- 
pect their works to bear a certain 
resemblance to the world as it is. 
To describe marriage and human 
love almost uniformly in terms of 
disappointment and degradation, to 
have nothing to say of the profound 
happiness they can bring, of the 
marvelous transformation they can 
work in men and women is to pre- 
sent us with a caricature, not with 
a true picture of the world and of 
our fellow men and women. Indeed. 
we have recently read so much 
about the horrors of marriage from 
our more famous Catholic authors 
that it would be a welcome change 
to be told of its brighter side. It 
might even be quite a searching test 
of their genius to present a happy 
marriage without falling into either 
sentimentality or clichés. 





wild creature is perhaps the most 
breathtaking of the works that have 
thus far come forth from America’s 
most talked about playwright. 
Like some mad contemporary ef- 
fort at the mixed style of the medi- 
drama with its allegorical 
characters blending sublimity with 
the most earthy elements, this 
apocalyptic vision of the dramatist 
Williams, abounds in symbols .. . 
some compelling, some immensely 
effective, some vastly uncommuni- 
cative. A_ great bed, 


eval 


rose-C¢ lk red 


EXMESSEE WILLIAMS’ 
SEARCH FOR INNOCENCE 


By Richard A. Duprey 


Tue GREAT carrion bird that Ten- 
nessee Williams turns loose in the 
theater with his newest opus, Sweet 
Bird of Youth, is a moody creature 
that soars high breathing smoke 
and flame, only to land a moment 
later, babbling breathlessly about 
inner impulses like some comedian 
on his analyst’s couch. Monstrous, 
powerful, confused, violent, and 
laced from wingtip to wingtip with 
sooty streaks of intense color, this 


smouldering neon’ lamp 
luminescent palm leaf 
against a night blue sky, the gigan- 
tic television image of a screaming 
demagogue claiming that God sent 
him from his native “red clay hills” 
to defend the virtue of white South- 
ern womanhood; symbols 
batter away at the audience with a 
sickeningly cannonade 
that leaves one limp with a revela- 
tion of overwhelming ¢vil. 

Deistic in concept, the work poses 
a question as to when the heavens 
will divulge 


slobes, 


patterns 


these 


accurate 


answers to. eternal 


Sweet Bird of Youth reflects his 
present quest for a breath of clear sky 
beyond a crawling world. 
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questions. In the middle act which 
deals with miscegenation and the 
perennial “blood purity” question 
so often discussed in the Old South, 
we hear a hillbilly heckler, about to 
vet his skull kicked in onstage a 
moment later, ery out that no one 
should profess to be called by or 
speak for God who has chosen to 
keep His silence. In the final 
we hear a shattered movie star sug- 
gest that “someday the mystery god 
may step down from behind his 
clock like an actor divesting him- 
self of makeup and costume.” This 
and many of the state- 
iments of this strange new work de- 
spairingly call out, “God is silent, 
lime is passing, and we are all being 
pushed down the road to dusty 
death.” 


acl 


statement 


I, rHis play, somewhat reminis- 
cent of Val Xavier in Williams’ 
Orpheus Descending, we have a 
young man in whom the seeds of 
destruction are sown, a young man 
who in this case has sought since 
he was seventeen to get by on noth- 
ing but his physical beauty and an 
ability to gratify women who in 
loneliness or need cling to him. 
Seeking always to “get it made” and 
to rise in the world with his modest 
vifts and his driving dreams, he 
finds time running out on him with 
the dream still unfulfilled. 

Called by the haunting vision of 


a first love who lives on in spir- 
itual torment after having been un- 
willingly subjected to abortion and 
hysterectomy, he returns to his na- 


tive town with the Princess Paz- 
mezoglu, a broken-down film siren 
with whom he shares a trinity of 
anesthetic illusions: 


and narcotics. 


aleohol, sex, 
Dragging himself 
away from the degrading relation- 
ship of a servant-paramour of the 
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Watching Tennessee Williams’ latest plays 
is like a visit to the accident ward. Yet, 
according to Richard Duprey, as you stare 
at the bloodied and tortured shreds of hu- 
manity in the plays, you can discern the 
dramatist questioning and searching for a 
meaning of life. Mr. Duprey is chairman of 
the Theater Department at Uni- 
versity. 


Villanova 





woman, he spends one evening 
vainly seeking to recapture his 
“sweet bird of youth” and his old 
sweetheart. Unknown to him, Boss 
Finley, Huey Long type political 
and his sweetheart’s father, 
plans to have him emasculated if he 
doesn’t leave before midnight. As 
the crowded afternoon progresses 
he begins to realize that time has 
already divested him of his dreams 

his potential for seeking a 
gleaming destiny ranging above 
and beyond the degraded sordid- 
ness of his town. As the threat of 
actual castration is made manifest, 
the symbolic castration of Chance 
Wayne becomes evident and he con- 
cludes the play by staying to face 
his torturers as he asks the audi- 
ence to recognize something of all 
of us in him. 

As in Orpheus Descending, an 
earlier dark vision, Williams ex- 
poses to our gaze the naked soul of 
the unquenched seeker hotly seek- 
ing something beautiful in a world 
that destroys the sensitive and the 
lost. Blanche Dubois’ ravishment 
by a brutal world in the person of 
Kowalski, Val Xavier’s wretchedly 
horrible fate as the blowtorch turns 
him into his own blazing funeral 
pyre, the burning hopelessness of 
Alma Winemuller . . . all these are 
destroyed as illusion, search, and 
wonder are turned to ash by the 
merciless flame of life in the cruel 
world of man. In these plays the 
seeking are cut down by the earth- 


boss 
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bound and the insensitive 


salted and satisfied. 


- the 


\ 
1 HE CHARACTERS of Williams’ 
world are tortured by some of the 
cruelest devices imaginable as they 
are castrated, driven mad, turned 
whore, burnt alive, cannibalized, or 
sent back into a dark cave of hope- 
less fear with hope shattered ’round 
their feet. 
not 


There are some who can- 
midst all the screaming 
degradation anything but a Grand 
Guignol show with its maiming, its 
disfigurements, its Thyestean gore 
Certainly there is something of the 
horror show in 


see 


these plays, for 
watching such works as Sweet Bird 
of Youth and Orpheus Descending 
is like choosing a ringside seat in 
an accident ward. You sit there 
staring at the mangled, vulgarly 
bloody shreds of tortured humanity 

. Wishing you could not see it at 
all, but too filled with perverse 
fascination to look away. Sitting in 
the theater, you are asked to take a 
long level look into the eyes of the 
Devil. 


Y 
ee the danger to soul and 
mind, is 


there a value to such ex- 
ploration of the turbid depths of 
human life ... this cesspool vision 
of a crawling world? 

Perhaps here, without straining 
too hard to find it, we can talk of 
an undisciplined, almost uncon- 
scious quest... a longing for some- 
thing half known, veiled in flesh, 
some breath of clear sky beyond 
animalitvy and cruelty and vice. 
The York Crucifixion play retained 
its place in the line of march on 
Corpus Christi day those many cen- 
turies ago despite its near blas- 
phemous dwelling on the horrors of 
crucifixion, because amidst the 
cruel jesting at the expense of the 


WILLIAMS’ SEARCH FOR INNOCENCE 
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condemned Christ there was still 
an assessment of man, a creature 
free and knowing and able to 
choose somehow between evil and 
good. So too, the protagonists 
Chance Wayne and Val Xavier, 
stumbling through a chamber of 
horrors, at least seek the clear sight 
of hope in some unshifting value 
beyond what is known by sense 
alone. 


| THE CATHEDRAL churches of the 
Age of Faith were found remnants 
of the profane, the obscene, the vile 

. all, strangely enough, presented 
as reflecting meaning, order in the 
universe they mirrored as_ art. 
There is something of this groping 
unsure search for God, for freedom 
from the world’s taint in Orpheus 
Descending as Val and Lady talk of 
a strange little sky-colored bird that 
never lands on earth, but stays 
clean and untouched high in the 
sky near the great lifegiving sun. 
Val says of this bird, “I'd like to be 
one of those birds and 
corrupted!” 

In Sweet Bird of Youth the Prin- 
cess Pazmezoglu talks with Chance 
as the clock ticks loudly and time 
flees past them. They talk of life 
and the unfilled longings of man- 
kind. This too shows Williams to 
us in perhaps a new light. 

To be sure, Williams is yet view- 
ing life through a dark mirror . 

a fouled lens obscuring any light 
except the flaming of.passion. Like 
the undisciplined novels of Thomas 
Wolfe who also burst from the 
warm Southern night as an earlier 
Godseeker, the genius of Williams 
will claw a furrow in the face of 
today’s theater. For all its faults, 
we find his work significant 

sometimes dull, 


never be 


sometimes beauti- 
ful, sometimes nauseating and blas- 
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phemy-ridden, salted with the vul- 
gar, larded through with the fat of 
inaction and stasis, sometimes pro- 
found always, however, ques- 
tioning and searching for a mean- 
ing beyond meaning. In his latest 
plays, Tennessee Williams shows 
at least a hunger for truth. Like 
Alice, though he is lost amidst the 
wild grotesqueries of a shadowy 
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wonderland, perhaps he can, with 
God’s grace, drink from some magic 
bottle which in bringing him to size, 
will grant him a true perspective 
on the universe. Let us hope that 
some day in one of his plays, so 
like Hieronymous Bosch paintings, 
Williams in the genuineness of his 
lost despair will find what he so 
diligently seeks. 


Fishing Boats Off Capri 


BY DANIEL 


WHITEHEAD 


HICKY 


1} / ORNING broke blue and sharp as a razor’s edge, 
Wind blowing cold silver, then molten gold toward noon 
Small fishing boats fanned outward, their slanting sails 
Scarlet and yellow, lavender and maroon. 


Riding the wind and dipping toward the sea. 

Slow tides moved in with music’s measured sound 
Breaking and foaming, their lifting spray set free 
A glittering moment until each jewel was drowned. 


Where daylight went I never knew. But standing 

{bove that stretch of sea I shall never forget 

The boats turning homeward, lost in darkness, dragging 
A catch of early stars in every net. 





They Go Prepared 
to Foreign Lands 


by 
Elsa M. Chaney 


Fordham’s unique Institute indoctrinates missioners in 
foreign cultures and in the findings of the social sciences. 


E ACH SUMMER at Fordham Univer- 
sity veteran missionaries sit down 
with young Dominican, Maryknoll, 
Franciscan and Jesuit priests, mis- 
sionary sisters and laymen and 
women belonging to the new Cath- 
olie lay mission movement. Their 
object? To equip themselves to 
make the Church’s mission work 
more effective among those who can 
be reached only by mission methods 
as advanced as the times. 

This Institute of Mission Studies, 
which is the first of its kind in the 
Western hemisphere, is the brain- 


child of Jesuit 
Ewing, 


Father J. Franklin 
brilliant Harvard - trained 
anthropologist and former mission- 
ary in the Philippines. It is a pio- 
neer, realistic attempt to apply the 
principles of missiology and the so- 
cial sciences—particularly cultural 
anthropology and sociology—to the 
specific current situation of the 
Church. 

Father Ewing quickiy dispels the 
notion that anthropologists spend 
all their time puttering around old 
burial mounds. He marshals up au- 
thority after authority to show how 


At the Institute of Foreign 


Studies, future missionaries 
learn the customs of foreign 
lands. Here Japanese girls 
demonstrate a traditional 
ceremony of Japan—prepar- 


ing tea. 
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the practical application of the find- 
ings of cultural anthropology and 
life-and- 
death importance in our dealings 
with other nations now, in the mid- 
twentieth century. 

“What it 


he remarks. 


sociology are literally of 


this,” 
“Anyone going over- 
seas must be aware of the culture ol 
the new country in which he will 
work 


boils down to is 


and aware of the numerous 
implications of the fact that he him- 
self comes from another culture. It’s 
as simple and exceedingly com- 
plex—as that!” 

The \merican ambassador 
to some exotic Mideast land had bet- 
ter know whether the U. S. is being 
insulted if government officials are 
late for an appointment 
Perhaps it is simply not polite to 
arrive on time 


hew 


an hour 


And, a new mission- 
ary must not laugh when his grave 
Urdu teacher gives him an odd com- 
bination 


in Western eyes) of words 


lo learn: “eyebrow; cholera; sun; 
urmpit; take away’—as happened 
to an IMS graduate in West Pakis- 
tan. If the missionary shows amuse- 
ment, he may 
and 


lose a sympathetic 
teacher gain an influential 


enemy. 


W anne IN a recent issue of /Hu- 
man Organization, the journal of 


applied anthropology, Edward T 
Hall, Jr., a government research di- 
rector in human relations, reports 
that, without training, it takes an 
American about seven years to learn 
to work effectively with people as 
closely related to us culturally as 
the Brazilians. 

“It seems to take considerably 
longer in the Middle East,” Dr. Hall 
writes. “Our people who have been 
out there somewhere around the 
ten-to-seventeen-year mark appear 
to know their way around pretty 
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Studies is 
America is 


Fordham’s Institute of Mission 


an important project. being 
called on to shoulder an increasingly heavy 
Authori- 
need a 


more thorough knowledge of mission meth- 


burden of foreign mission work. 
ties today agree that missionaries 
ods as well as an acquaintance with foreign 
cultures, before they reach their posts over- 
Elsa M. Chaney is a student at the 
Fordham school of communications arts and 
does publicity for the Grail. 


seas. 





well. As one diplomat expressed it, 
‘It takes a long time to catch on. At 
first nothing any 
sense, there doesn’t seem to be any 
pattern. Later you learn il’s like a 
merry-go-round — the white 
always follows the gray horse 


seems to make 


horse 
but 
you have to see it go around a few 
times before you that. Yes, 
I do suppose you could teach people 
these things although | 
thought of it that way.” 
Dr. Hall also quotes an informant 
in China, a product of both Eastern 
and Western culture, who makes a 
stark comment on the effectiveness 


learn 


nevel 


of the missionary group in getting 
through to the people: “If they 
learned the language 25 years; 
if they didn’t . never.” The same 
informant told Dr. Hall that the 
training programs initiated by some 
missionary groups were shortening 
this period significantly. 

These examples are not at all dis- 
similar, despite the fact that the 
missionary has quite a different ob- 
jective from the the 
U. S. business the 
Point IV simple 
fact is, 


ambassador, 
representative, 
technician. The 
none of these men can 
complish their specific tasks apart 
from the basic cultural, social, eco- 
nomic and political factors in the 
overseas 


ac- 


area. The Gospel is not 
preached in a vacuum, but to people 
who may nod smilingly when they 
disagree one-hundred per cent; may 
show no interest in the Gospel mes- 
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sage not because they’re hostile but 
because they’re hungry; may have 
three or four wives because of in- 
tricate tribal customs — all situa- 
tions which the modern missionary 
must be equipped to sense and to 
deal with. 

Father the 
mission encyclicals practically by 
heart, likes to point out that Evan- 
gelii Praecones in ten’ separate 
places lays down principles from the 
social sciences as indispensable to 
missionary labor: principles of cul- 
tural change, cross-cultural con 
flicts, cultural assimilation and mis- 
sionary accommodation. 

“The history of every 
overseas venture 
tific, commercial 


Ewing, who knows 


kind of 
military, scien- 
confirms that the 
men who sueceed are the ones who 
know the land, the people and ex- 
actly what they have been sent out 
to do,” Father Ewing asserts. 
Father Ewing that the 
first requirement of the prospective 
nissionary 


insists 


remains, as always, a 
and theological 
mission 


rigorous spiritual 
Each 
has its own norms and methods for 
such spiritual training and 
also have excellent basic courses in 
The IMS 
is not meant to replace these. 

“But many authorities 
today agree that some kind of spe- 
cialized training is becoming more 


formation. society 

some 
modern mission methods. 
mission 
and more necessary to prepare men 
and women who are going to work 


in new cultures,” Father 
Ewing points out. 


strange 


No: ALL mission-sending societies, 


however, particularly those with 
only a few missions, have the finan- 
cial resources or the expert person- 
nel to provide the advanced train- 
ing their missioners need. There are 


three American mission. societies 
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with over 400 members each over- 
-but there are 74 societies that 
have as few as ten to 49 members 
in the missions, and 58 societies 
that have only one to nine mission- 
aries. Obviously, a comprehensive 
program cannot be organized for so 
few by the individual orders. 

During the six years, many dis- 
tinguished mission scholars and re- 
nowned lay sociologists and anthro- 
pologists have taught the courses, 
come to lecture or served 
sultants for the program. 

Men from the universities of 
Texas, Stanford, Utah, Wayne, St. 
Louis, Georgetown, Detroit and 
others have served on the IMS sum- 
mer school faculty. And authorities 
like the Rev. John J. Considine of 
Maryknoll; the Rev. Frederick A. 
McGuire, C.M., of the Mission Sec- 
retariat; the Rev. Edward L. Mur- 
phy, S.J., of Jesuit Missions and the 
Rev. Richard V. Lawlor, S.J. (both 
Jesuits are Doctors of Missiology) ; 
the Rev. John Peter Sullivan, S.J. of 
Jamaica, British West Indies, 
serve on the summer school stall. 

The Institute in 
both missiology, which is the scien- 
tific study of the Church’s commis- 
to teach all nations, and the 
various social sciences. Missiology 
the historical development 
of the missionary Church and deals 
with the problems of the present as 
well as future prospects. 

“The chief aim of the IMS mis- 
siology courses is to form the mind 
of the missionary according to the 
mind of the Church, so that both 
understand mission in the same 
sense,” says Father Lawlor, IMS 
of “Mission Theory in 


seas 


as con- 


also 


offers courses 


sion 


traces 


Professor 
Practice.” 

“In my he continues, 
“We not only outline theory, but 
we sel up an imaginary mission sit- 


course,” 
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uation according to valid mission 
objectives. Then, day by day, we 
thrash out in the classroom many 
of the tough problems the mission- 
ary is going to face in the field, 
solving them in the light of the 
Scriptures, pontifical letters, con- 
ciliar decrees, the example of the 
great apostles of every age. And not 
the least, we try to learn from the 
mistakes which missionaries, being 
human, have made in the past.” 


Tm OTHER big area covered by the 
IMS—and Father Ewing’s specialty 
includes the courses based on 
principles of cultural anthropology 
and sociology, carefully related to 
the missionary apostolate. 

“Culture is everywhere,” Father 
“in the igloo, the nipa 
hut, the blue of Chartres, the illumi- 
nating shadows of Rembrandt. But 
because cultures dif- 
fer, a approach is re- 
quired. The uprooting of the mis- 
sionary from his own land with its 
own ways, and his replanting in an- 
other culture—if he has the neces- 
sary ascetical and intellectual prep- 
aration—can be accomplished with 
minimum difficulty so that he is not 
needlessly hampered in his labor 
for souls.” 

The cultural include an 
introductory “Intercultural Human 
Relations” and another in 
anthropology, but em- 
phasis is placed on the Area courses, 
rotated on a three-year basis so that 
all parts of the world eventually are 
covered. 


Ewing says, 


everywhere 
realistic 


courses 


series, 


advanced 


An Area course is the thorough 
study of a limiled portion of the 
mission world. It probes into the 
whole complex of questions that the 
curious mind asks about this place 
and its people. It inquires into the 
geography, climate, flora and fauna, 
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natural resources, proto-history and 
history, the social structures and 
their historical development, politi- 
cal organization, religious traditions 
and practices, folklore and customs, 
economic situation, ecclesiastical 
growth and structure. 

A footnote on how the practical 
is emphasized throughout the IMS 
program: each Area course is under 
the direction of a social scientist who 
has done fieldwork in the area un- 
der discussion, supplemented by a 
missionary priest who also has 
worked there. Thus, the Area course 
gives the best information available 
concerning a particular area. 


Onsen RELATED courses cover such 
topics as administrative and pas- 
toral problems in the missions, canon 
law in the missions, mission cate- 
chetics, general linguistics—how to 
learn any language, medical mission 
questions, the lay apostolate in the 
missions, the liturgy in the mis- 
sions, mass media theory and prac- 
tice for the missions, missionary 
radio. 

Frequent demonstrations and the 
use of socio-dramatics liven up the 
heavy IMS day. Students may 


watch a Japanese tea ceremony one 
day and the next day eat a spa- 
ghetti dinner cooked outdoors by an 


Italian chef on a “solar” stove—an 
economical model which Father 
Ewing wanted to demonstrate in a 
graphic way. And they leave Ford- 
ham with annotated bibliographies 
on their particular area, as well as 
general material useful for further 
study on their own. 

Latest development in the IMS 
program is a new Master of Arts 
program in sociology, to be granted 
in co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Political Philosophy and 
the Social Sciences. The M.A. de- 
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gree, requiring only a year in the 
graduate school and two summers 
at Fordham, provides an opportun- 
ity for mission-sending societies to 
have at least one trained scholar in 
the field of mission specialization. 

“The doctorate in missiology, 
held by only six men in this country, 
is beyond the reach of the average 
society, while an M.A. offers a valid 
and workable substitute,” Father 
Ewing points out. “The financial 
burden is not excessive and more 
candidates have the proper under- 
graduate requirements.” 

Besides its summer program the 
IMS sponsors each January a con- 
ference of mission specialists. Lead- 
ing mission scholars get together to 
discuss some of the urgent ques- 
tions of mission theory. Past con- 
ferences have dealt with the train- 
ing of converts, local leadership in 
mission lands, communications arts 
which can be used in mission lands, 
social action and community devel- 
opment in mission areas. 

What of the practical results in 
the mission field? The total Cath- 
olic mission effort is so vast today 
that it hardly is possible to assess 
the full contribution of the Ford- 
ham Institute of Mission Studies at 
this early date. But indications are 
that it will not be a small one. 

Already men and women gradu- 
ates of its program are hard at work 
on mission frontiers all over the 
world. There is the vigorous new 
Dominican mission of ten priests, 
eight sisters and two brothers in 
West Pakistan, 100 miles from the 
central mission at Bahawalpur, two 
young Dominican fathers are be- 
hind the building of “Loreto,” a re- 
markable “do-it-yourself” village 
which vindicates the best theories 
of the IMS courses. 

The Rev. Terence Quinn, O.P., 
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who holds a degree in civil engineer- 
ing from Dartmouth College, with 
the Rev. Charles G. Westwater, 
found the villagers living in abject 
poverty and social conditions far 
below the level for a decent life. 
They planned a new village site, 
laid out wide roads, solved the 
pressing irrigation problem with a 
new tube well, and assigned gener- 
ous plots for each home. 

“Each family, with the help of its 
neighbors, does the work on the 
new house,” Father Quinn reports. 
“We designed five different types 
from which the homebuilder 
chooses the one he likes. As soon as 
the family moves in, the old mud 
shack is levelled to the ground.” 


Tue BRICK kiln, designed by the 
priests to provide brick for the new 
houses, a church and school, em- 
ploys forty men and_ produces 
bricks in 500,000 lots. The fathers 
see in their giant kiln the seed of a 
badly needed industry for Loreto, 
once the town’s own need for bricks 
is filled. As the new houses with 
their bright blue or yellow interiors 
continue to go up, a new spirit has 
come to Loreto. And in the two and 
one-half years since the Dominicans 
came, the Catholic population has 
doubled to 4,500. Now two other 
missionaries are building a similar 
village nearby. 

The Rev. Raymond Kelly of 
Maryknol!, an IMS graduate who re- 
cently went to the new Maryknoll 
mission in Tanganyika, Africa, 
states the social and economic prob- 


lems succinetly. “Now that Tan- 


ganyika is rapidly approaching in- 
dependence, education is desperately 
needed to produce men of respon- 
sible leadership, capable of long and 
short term planning for the sound 
development of their new nation. 
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Our challenge to advise these peo- 
ple spiritually and also temporally 
is a great one—but time is running 
out, for the next few years will see 
rapid political and cullural changes, 
and such speedy transitions 
cause serious problems.” 
Father candidly 
that there solutions. 
“Fordham stimulated a critical out- 
think I’m at least more 
aware of the problems. But the an- 
swers are a long way oll yet. We 
really know very little about what 


will 
Kelly admits 
are No easy 


look, SO | 


makes these people tick.” 


Nor ALL problems are social. Take 
the question of missionary archi- 
tecture, one of the first the mission- 
ary new land. The Rev. 
Flood, a Stigmatine mis- 
sionary in Thailand, had a knotty 
problem to solve 


faces in a 
Joseph 


the style in which 
the new church at Bhuket would be 
built. He that the 
discussions on missionary adapta- 
tion at the IMS helped in the deci- 
sion. 

“The Buddhist 
“likes Christian 
style 


acknowledges 


Thai,” he 
churches in 


writes, 
Thai 
but he interprets our inten- 
tion as following his religious be- 
lief and not The 
Thai convert considers the 
Siamese too close to 
the Buddhist religion. Our solution? 
We see that we first must school our 
people and the religious 
then we may add modern 
Thai designs to the facade of the 
Church.” 

Another Stigmatine who has also 
just completed five years in the 
flourishing Thai mission, the Rev. 
Rocco J. Leotilo, credits the “sue- 
cess of our work here in a great de- 
gree to the Mission Institute,” and 
especially to Father Ewing’s anthro- 
pology lectures.” 


the architecture. 
also 


architecture 


answer 
question 
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Kay Walsh of the Grail Move- 
ment, a lay organization preparing 
young women to work 
social, educational and cultural 
fields, attended the IMS for two 
summers before going to Brazil. 

“Looking back on the IMS,” she 
writes, “I think what helped me 
most in my apostolate here in Sao 
Paulo was the formation of atti- 
tudes I received.” Kay relates how, 
in connection with a_ sociology 
course at the University of Sao 
Paulo, she was assigned to inter- 


overseas in 


view families at a huge sugar plan- 
tation in the interior. She went to 
the first armed with note- 
book, pencil and questionnaire 
and drew a blank 

“Once outside,” she reports, “the 
principle of ‘the other’s point of 
view began to dawn. I couldn’t 
blame Senhor Agostinho and _ his 
wife for their distrust. I must have 
seemed like a figure from Mars de- 
scending on their household, want- 
ing personal information on_ the 
spot, talking with a notable foreign 
accent. 


house, 


“T entered a lot more humbly into 
the second house. Senhor Alberio 
was out on the plantation. I knew 
his wife would tell me nothing with- 
out her husband present, so I played 
on the floor with the children until 
he came home. Then, trying to gain 
confidence through a long conversa- 
tion about his family and relatives, 
| approached the subject of a ques- 
tionnaire. I left with it under my 
arm, seribbled-in with information. 

Other examples could be multi- 
plied 


but these few serve to point 
out some of the problems the mod- 
ern missionary faces and the way 
specialized training along social and 
cultural lines can help him meet 
them with intelligence and under- 
standing. 





“If the public schools undertook a religious role 


there would be no atheists in a generation.” 


Religion in the 
Public School 


By Lawrence 


A FEW YEARS ago a professor at a 
well-known metropolitan  univer- 
sity publicly went so far as to de- 
clare that if a test case could be 
introduced on the “under God” in 
the Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag, the phrase could be ruled 
unconstitutional. However, he also 
conceded that if the public schools 
undertook a religious role there 
would be no atheists in a genera- 
tion—a happy thought indeed for 
most people. 

The attitude reflected here, dis- 
torted as it is, points up the con- 
tinuing menace of secularism to 
public education in this country. 
Moreover, it is unfortunately true 
that many religiously concerned 
citizens strengthen the secularistic 
threat by emphasizing the problems 
rather than the possibilities of re- 
ligion in American’ education, 
thereby failing to present a basical- 
ly united position on the genuine 
validity of such a program. 

This disunity and false _pessi- 
mism are altogether deplorable. It 


M. Madigan 


must now be recognized that the 
case for religion in education is 
receiving a considerably more seri- 
ous and widespread hearing in and 
out of the educational profession. 
One view, for example, holds that 
the suppression of religious content 
in the educational process is a pal- 
pable mistake because it utterly 
fails to acknowledge religion as 
one of the key historical and cul- 
tural factors in the whole Amer- 
ican experience. At the Arden 
House Conference on Religion and 
Public Education in 1957, historian 
b. J. Loewenberg, with whom one 
might differ in other phases of his- 
torical thought, described the role 
of religion in this fashion: “Reli- 
gious ideas and religious forces 
parallel American life at every sig- 
nificant stage of development. If 
the new world emerged out of revo- 
lution it was a religious as well as 
a social and economic revolution. 
Discovery, exploration, and _ settle- 
ment were not the 
economic drives alone. 


outcome of 
Ideas, atti- 
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and values other than eco- 
merged ... to spur men to 


tudes, 
nomic 
action. ... 

“... The cluster of ideas which 
make up American democracy are 
not only indebted to Judaic-Chris- 
tian sources but these sources are 
supernatural in historical origin. 
Basic to a belief in democracy is 
the concept of a fundamental law 
and a moral order, a fundamental 
law not made by man, but an eter- 
nal law made by God... .” 


ry 

Tuts question, in general terms, 
will test the resourcefulness of our 
people to incorporate religion in 
the public school with justice both 
to students and parental rights. To 
some this task may suggest legal 
action and this has its place. But 
educators in recent years have 
stressed, in origin, another ap- 
proach — through the democratic 
functioning of the community and 
school district. The school exists 
pre-eminently for the people of its 
locality. While protecting the 
rights of all it must be alert to the 
concerns of the community it 
serves, one of these today being the 
religious and moral development of 
our youngsters whether at home, 
church, school, or elsewhere. Local 
expression, in sum, should bulk 
large in matters of religious educa- 
tion and, conversely, sweeping na- 
tional regulations could be unrea- 
sonable in local situations. 

What practical form can reli- 
gious, moral, and spiritual educa- 
tion take in publie schools? In the 
past five years in as widely divided 
states as New York, California, and 
Florida, groundswells of concern 
have produced an emphasis on the 
moral and spiritual values common 
to all religion as they relate to the 
regular curricula of study. A num- 
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More and more educators are becoming 
concerned about America’s moral and spir- 
itual illiteracy. Lawrence M. Madigan 
shows that in spite of the McCollum deci- 
sion and organized hostility, religious edu- 
cation in public schools is a real possibil- 
ity—if religious minded citizens will fight 
for it. Mr. Madigan formed “The Citizens 
Committee for Spiritual Values in Educa- 
tion” in New York City in 1956. 





ber of subject areas lend them- 
selves to the strengthening and aug- 
mentation of these values—history, 
literature, the sciences, art, and 
music being especially fruitful 
fields. In American History alone 
one might cite a host of remarkable 
individuals — Columbus, Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, and a score of others; 
and events—the Declaration of 
Independence, the missionary set- 
tlement of the nation, the religious 
influences in the original colonies, 
ete., all of which testify to a defi- 
nite spiritual heritage. Then there 
are the Great Books of literature, 
Shakespearean drama, and numer- 
ous other works which treat of the 
struggle between good and evil and 
the eternal verities. The physical 
sciences have a cogent part as re- 
flected in the words of the Psalmist 
regarding the Creator: “The heav- 
ens and the earth show forth His 
glory and the firmament declares 
the work of His hands.” In fine, un- 
der such a program the competent 
teacher has ample means and chan- 
nels, if he chooses to use them, for 
enriching the lives of his students 
with basic moral and_ spiritual 
truths and motivations. 


As ONE expression of a program 
of this kind, in 1956 the New York 


City Board of Education unani- 
mously approved a policy statement 
to teach moral and spiritual values 
in the city schools. This document 
was the work of the Board of Su- 
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perintendents, the highest profes- 
sional body in the New York school 
system. It was the successor to a 
stronger proposal which, in _ its 
earlier phases especially, unhappily 
lacked fully articulate backing and 
was, thereby, shackled by a vocal 
and limited part of the community. 
This included the New York Board 
of Rabbis, Bishop Donegan of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and, 
in another vein, secular groups 
such as the New York Civil Lib- 
erties Union and the Freethinkers 
of America. Both proposals, how- 
ever, recognized for their sub- 
stantial value, had strong official 
Catholic approval and also some 
Protestant and Jewish support. 
The program actually adopted, 
“The Development of Moral and 
Spiritual Ideals in the Public 
Schools,” pointed to the religious 
underpinning of Western civiliza- 
tion as epitomized in the Ten Com- 
mandments; it saw Marxism as the 
deadly philosophy of our time; and 
it called upon the schools to in- 
tensify in the student a love of God 
and country. On the other hand, it 
held that religion had no role in 
the public school situation and that 
the home and church were the ex- 
clusive domains of religious edu- 
cation; this was more than disturb- 
ing. A favorable step forward, 
nevertheless, had been taken de- 
spite some weaknesses. 

Since we can now view these 
measures in various school systems 
in perspective after two or three 
years, the important consideration 
is: what growth can be expected 
for religious, moral, and spiritual 
education based upon such begin- 
nings? As regards the New York 
experience in moral and spiritual 
values, an inquiry directed to a top 
school official early last year elic- 
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ited little specific information. The 
response indicated that the devel- 
opment of the program devolved 
upon the school district; certain 
districts had apparently done some 
limited general work along these 
lines but scant details were offered. 

In these vague and unpromising 
circumstances more pointed ques- 
tions are in order. For example, 
what follow-up directives have 
been issued by school authorities to 
assist school districts in implement- 
ing the program? What specific pro- 
visions have been incorporated into 
school syllabi to insure treatment 
of moral and spiritual values? Do 
educational materials presently in 
use promote or negate the purposes 
of the program? In particular, to 
what degree do textbooks admit or 
omit commonly accepted religious, 
moral, and spiritual values and 
facts and their influences in our na- 
tional life? What efforts are being 
made and what means are being 
taken by teachers to follow estab- 
lished policy through emphasis on 
these concepts in their classrooms? 
These questions demand close com- 
munity attention. 


I. the genre of educational mate- 
rials here specified, a plan to dis- 
play the Ten Commandments in 
school classrooms has been devel- 
oped in recent years. This project 
is the result, in large part, of the 
inspiration of a Catholic physician, 
Dr. William L. Bennett, of Hunt- 
ington, Long Island, who was con- 
scious of the salutary influence such 
a program could have in school life. 
The residents and schools of Hunt- 
ington Public School District No. 3 
decidedly agreed, and from 1954 up 
to the present time the Command- 
ments have been posted in 173 
school classrooms of this district. 
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Though some variations exist 
among religious bodies in the num- 
bering and wording of the Deca- 
logue, these differences do not hin- 
der the reading of the substance of 
the Law which is the whole point of 
the display. Moreover, the posting 
format, which employs direct Scrip- 
tural quotes from Exodus 20:1 ff. 
and Deuteronomy de- 
signed to allow for such basically 
accidental discrepancies in reading. 
It was drawn up with the assistance 
of Monsignor John E, Steinmueller, 
a consultor for the Pontifical Bibli- 
cal Commission, and has received 
the endorsement of numerous cler- 
gymen. It is a laudable example of 
what one individual and his fellow- 
citizens can do for God, our young- 
sters, and our country. 

The possibility of more direct re- 
ligious instruction in the schools is 


o:6 8. is 


a topic which, with cerlain excep- 
tions, has often been neglected or 
studiously avoided in past years un- 
less as a target for attack. Some 
persons assume that every program 
of this type, per se, is prohibited. 


The time is surely ripe to challenge 
this type of thinking. 

Certain well-informed people take 
a rather different view of the ques- 


tion. 
Law 


The observations of Harvard 
Arthur E. Suther- 
land at the 1957 Arden House Con- 
ference previously cited, are inter- 
esting in this respect. Commenting 
on the 1948 McCollum decision of 
the Supreme Court which ruled 
against a particular plan of reli- 
sious instruction in the schools of 
Champaign, Illinois, Professor Suth- 
erland stated that as regards the 
Federal Constitution: “. .. The spe- 
cific facts in the Champaign, Illinois 
should be remembered: the 
children, unless excused, were pres- 
ent under compulsion; the instruc- 


Pre fessor 


cease 
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tion was given on public school 
the children were of 
grade school age; the teaching was 
done by outside sectarian religious 
instructors not in the public school 
system. What restrictions the Four- 
teenth Amendment may place upon 
instruction by regular members of 
the school staff; or upon instruction 
of high school or college students; 

these questions remain to be 
tested in the Federal courts. And 
the Supreme Court has indicated 
that it will listen only to a com- 
plainant with some discernible per- 
sonal grievance... .” 


premises; 


I, this discussion it is also perti- 
nent to recall the positions of Jus- 
tices Hugo L. Black and Wiley B. 
Rutledge of the Supreme Court who 
wrote the majority and minority 
opinions respectively in the Ever- 
son bus case of 1947. In that litiga- 
tion Justice Black maintained that 
our system of government not only 
forbids aiding one religion in pref- 
erence to another but also excludes 
assistance to religion generally or 
in any sense; Justice Rutledge’s 
views were even more dogmatic and 
explicit in this respect. 

Professor Sutherland notes, in the 
address just mentioned, that “one 
of the most difficult things to re- 
member about constitutional law is 
that the opinions of the justices 
often express ideas much more 
sweeping than the actual matter de- 
cided.” In this instance the Jus- 
tices wrote exceptionable opinions 
whose significance extended far 
outside the matter of the Everson 
decision (a ruling which upheld the 
constitutionality of bus rides for 
parochial school children in a New 
Jersey community). In so doing, 
their line of thinking collided with 
certain facts such as the Federal 
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Government’s employment and pay- 
ment of religious chaplains in the 
armed forces, and in the case of 
Rutledge, the G.I. bill—then operat- 
ing—which has provided education 
for thousands of veterans at vari- 
ous denominational institutions. 

One of the outstanding revisions 
of the Everson case philosophy, 
however, appears to be contained in 
the 1952 Supreme Court ruling in 
Zorach v. Clauson. This judgment 
validated the Released Time plan 
of religious instruction for New 
York public school students and is 
regarded, moreover, as having sig- 
nificantly diminished the force of 
the McCollum decision. Said the 
Court, in part, at that time: 

‘“. .. When the State encourages 
religious instruction it follows 
the best of our traditions. For it 
then respects the religious nature 
of our people and accomodates the 
public service to their spiritual 
needs. To hold that it may not 
would be to find in the Constitution 
a requirement that the Government 
show a callous indifference to reli- 
gious groups. That would be pre- 
ferring those who believe in no reli- 
gion over those who do believe... .” 
(U.S. Supreme Court, 343 U. S. 306, 
per Douglas, J.) 


Gov RNMENTAL co-operation, with- 
in proper limits and denomination- 
ally impartial, may yet furnish a 
possibility for religious education 
in the schools of those communi- 
ties that would support a carefully 
conceived undertaking of this kind. 
Obviously, I am not inferring that 
the problems raised by legal diffi- 
culties and hostile forces are solu- 
ble without a struggle. At the same 
time I am fully persuaded that fu- 
ture efforts—such as in the field of 
special legislation by state bodies 
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and educational agencies — can 
furnish needed answers, providing 
religious minded people are willing 
to fight for these benefits. 

A number of glaring errors and 
fallacies have been invoked in the 
recent past with reference to reli- 
gious moral, and spiritual education 
in the schools. One example was 
the action of New York State Com- 
missioner of Education, James E. 
Allen, Jr., who in 1957 barred the 
display of the Ten Commandments, 
heretofore noted, in the schools of 
the New Hyde Park, Long Island 
school district. The Commission- 
er’s ruling, which does not affect the 
Huntington schools and is not based 
on a constitutional objection (there 
is none), contains the following no- 
tion as one of its main premises: 
“. .. If the end result of the display 
of the Ten Commandments in the 
schools is to stir up bitterness and 
dissension, then it is better that 
they not be displayed.” 

This remarkable non-sequitur is 
grounded not on the intrinsic merits 
of displaying the Commandments 
but on the so-called dissension cre- 
ated by the objections of a small 
group of people in New Hyde Park. 
As a New York jurist has pointed 
out, this means these individuals in 
great degree win out not by demon- 
strating the validity of their posi- 
tion but by the simple fact that they 
object. What could be more mani- 
festly inequitable? According to 
this viewpoint we should resign our- 
selves to racial segregation in the 
schools in order to avoid dissension. 


I, buttressing his position Com- 
missioner Allen states further that 
displaying the Ten Commandments 
is not good educational policy be- 
‘ause it would mean display of an 
item that cannot, according to him, 
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‘ 
be freely discussed. On the con- 
trary, the discussion of the Com- 
mandments as a part of historical 
reality and in their vastly recog- 
nized role as the divinely imposed 
moral law can only be omitted if 
the schools incredibly choose to 
ignore one of the monumental 
events in the existence of the race. 
It is also interesting to note that 
the Commissioner’s concern with 
policy omitted mention of the un- 
equivocal previous endorsement of 
the New York State Regents co-or- 
dinator on moral and _= spiritual 
values, Dr. A. K. Getman. 

Dr. Getman, in a letter to Dr. Ben- 
nett praising the excellence of this 
measure, stated, “It is of the utmost 
importance that full advantage be 
taken of your plan so that it may 
be effectively integrated into the 
state-wide program as proposed by 
the Regents.” Where, one might 
legitimately inquire, does Commis- 
sioner Allen stand with his super- 
iors, the Regents, on this very mat- 
ter of policy? 

At another level, Professor R. 
Freeman Butts of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has publicly 
urged that the goal of public educa- 
tion should be the “image of the 
free man” without reference to the- 
ological faith. He proposes freedom 
as an ultimate value in itself and 
states that in our common schools, 
education for freedom signifies a 
priority for liberal knowledge over 
religious belief. Further, he asks 
for an “autonomy” for scholarship 
set off from religion. Though Mr. 
Butts pays some respects to the un- 
deniable role of religion in Ameri- 
can culture and this role in educa- 
tion, it appears that he is really ask- 
ing most Americans who believe in 
God to accept for their schools an 
ideal of freedom divorced from ulti- 
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mate theological responsibilities 
bearing upon the use of freedom. 
He is asking moreover for an ideal 
of freedom essentially unrelated to 
the divine source of freedom and 
knowledge. And, in truth, it would 
be difficult to find a falser and more 
dangerous educational image than 
this concept which ignores the real 
metaphysical situation of the indi- 
vidual. Jefferson, the maligned pro- 
ponent of absolute separation of 
Church and State, puts it most suc- 
cinctly with this question: “Can the 
liberties of a nation be thought se- 
cure when we have removed their 
only firm basis, a conviction in the 
minds of the people that these liber- 
ties are the gifts of God?” 

Mr. Butts states he wants the pub- 
lic schools to be neither for nor 
against religion; that is, he wants 
them neutral. Just such a 
a moral vacuum in education will 
equip youngsters in our time against 
the lethal poisons of atheistic mate- 
rialism and communism he does not 
say, As Father Wilfrid Parsons, 
S.J., once said: “What the nine- 
teenth century did not see was thal 
this position of neutrality was in it- 
self a positive program and neces- 
sarily an anti-religious one... . By 
the very fact of proclaiming itself 
neutral concerning differing convic- 
tions about God and man and his 
destiny, the State practically denies 
God and the soul, and thus allies it- 
self officially with the atheist and 
the materialist. ... 

“... It is ridiculous to say that the 
school professes no position regard- 
ing God; that is in itself a position, 
and a position against God, for ig- 
norance of God is the same as deny- 
ing Him. From the school this de- 
nial has inevitably spread to all of 
life. It is becoming obligatory on 
anyone holding public office that he 


how 
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admit that he acts from no religious 
conviction. .. .” 

There is another brand of opposi- 
tion characterized by what is term- 
ed the “divisive” viewpoint. In and 
out of the public school religious 
education has been the special tar- 
get of those who have adopted the 
slogan of “divisiveness,” so-called. 
This argument is very interesting. 
In every other phase of our national 
life — socially, culturally, profes- 
sionally, in business, ete. — Ameri- 
cans are divided by religion, politi- 
cal views, racial and cultural back- 
grounds, and whatever. Yet despite 
our religious differences, for exam- 
ple, which we honestly acknowledge 
are real and certain, American life 
in these areas seems to be surviving. 
But, anomalously, religion in educa- 
tion takes on a sinister tone for 


some. For these people we might 
suggest, as a case in point, a long, 


steady look at the moral and reli- 
gious implications of the Armed 
Forces “Character Guidance” pro- 
grams. It would be enlightening to 
know how we can afford to be “di- 
visive” in our armed services. Sure- 
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ly misguided notions and prejudices 
of this kind are liabilities to be re- 
jected. 

Today we are faced with a species 
of thought which denies that two 
spheres of education in this country 
may, under proper conditions, le- 
gitimately intersect the public 
school on the one hand and the 
home and church on the other. This 
falsity compounds the critical dan- 
ger of moral and religious illiteracy 
and collapse in the lives of many 
young Americans, present and fu- 
ture. The evidence is already with 
us. It lies within our power at this 
time to make a start toward remedy- 
ing this situation by making our 
voices heard effectively in our own 
communities in this regard. And 
for Catholics who adopt an indif- 
ferent attitude toward public edu- 
‘ation, it may come as news that 
considerably more than half the 
Catholic youth attending school in 
the United States, disquietingly 
enough, are attending public 
schools. Divine charity, as well as 
good citizenship, impels us to help 
these youngsters. 





By 
John C. 
Schwarz, S.J. 


ADVERTISING, 
CREDIT... 
and Christ 


LET THE BUYER BEWARE! 


é 

Tevves Murder Old Man”— 
“Hoods Terrorize Subway Train” 
“Police Prevent Gang ‘Rumble.’ ” 
Such are the too-familiar headlines 
which “ery the alarm” of the delin- 
quency problem today. Disturbing 
as the delinquency picture truly is, 
analysts assure us that at least it 
exists among only a small minority 
of our youth. Possibly, then, it has 


received a disproportionate share 
of the headlines, and in so doing 
has obscured in the minds of youth 
and adult alike a far more preva- 
lent but far more subtle problem: 
materialism. 

Catholic educators in the home, 
church, and school find young 
minds strangely apathetic toward 
the dangers of modern American 
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materialism. 
mass of 


How the swelling 
gimmicks, gadgets, con- 
veniences and lay-away plans could 
cumulatively represent a peril to 
their genuine welfare is more—far 
more —than most students, even 
collegians, can imagine. Intelligent 
youths scoff at delinquent “hoods” 
with their switch-blades; they ac- 
knowledge the perils of an atomic- 
age war but mere “materialism” re- 
mains for them only a musty word. 
Therein lies the danger, for mate- 
rialism is anything but musty. To- 
day materialism is all chrome, Ivy 
League, pre-fab, and that jaunt 
around Europe you’ve long deserved 
(pay later). 


Gea Lorp, of course, knew all 
about this, for the problem has no 
novelty about it. But today mate- 
rialism has gathered a momentum 
which numbs the imagination. One 
day Christ drew a swift sketch of a 
wealthy landowner whose _ barns 
were proving inadequate for 
his heavy crops (Luke 12:13-21). 
Surely nothing wrong with that! 
0, heady with prosperity, the rich 
man decides to pull down his pres- 
ent barns so that more ample barns 
can be erected. Beyond that, a lush 
retirement beckons on the well- 
stocked ranch. Who could criticize 
him for that? But so absorbed with 
his project is this scriptural fore- 
runner of the modern executive 
that he neglects utterly, it seems, 
to invest any proportionate attenion 
in the business of his soul: “And 
God said, thou fool, this night you 
must render up your soul; and who 
will be master now of all you have 
accumulated?” Undoubtedly his 
was a handsome funeral: the burial 
of the richest man in the cemetery. 

Does Christ here condemn 
wealth? Certainly not as such. But 
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Advertising and credit have their place in 
the American economy but they do lure some 
people into buying what they don’t need. 
The rich man of the Gospel parable wanted 
more and bigger barns; today the rich want 
cars, chrome and Ivy-league prestige. Father 
John Schwarz, S.J. teaches theology to un- 
dergraduates at the University of Detroit. 





He does solemnly warn against that 
preoccupation with possessions, 
comforts and pleasures which ab- 
sorb the mind, blind the heart, and 
paralyze good spiritual common 
sense. To this malady, the poor 
and the less poor are both suscep- 
tible. This is materialism. 

Many today are captivated by 
their barns, and future barns eager- 
ly blueprinted. William Attwood, 
in a recent article in Look (Mar. 4, 
1958), observed that: “The Amer- 
ican standard of living is high, but 
not as high or as easy to achieve 
as a foreigner might gather from 
looking at the ads of the ‘average’ 
American family enjoying — the 
gleaming gadgets in their new 
ranch-type house. The average 
American male is still engaged in 
an unremitting struggle to go on 
paying for the things he is accus- 
tomed to and is told he needs.” 


ie FoR the teacher, parent, 
preacher, or journalist, interested 


in communicating an_ alertness 
toward this modern climate within 
which timeless Catholic values 
must be applied, materialism re- 
mains an elusive target. However, 
the case against materialism, ex- 
posing its threat while fully admit- 
ting modern progress, comes grad- 
ually into focus as gifted observers 
contribute their analyses of the 
modern environment. Outstanding 
among these recent observers have 
been Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
Democrat from Wyoming, member 
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of the Joint Senate-House Eco- 
nomic Committee, and Vance Pack- 
ard, author of the widely discussed 
Hidden Persuaders, a provocative 
study of modern advertising strate- 
gies. 

Mr. Packard has thrown the 
penetrating light of his journalistic 
research and skill on a modern 
phenomenon which goes by the la- 
bel of “planned obsolescence,” or 
“obsolescence merchandising.” This 
impressive tag describes an adver- 
tising strategy and technique subtly 
beamed at American consumers. 
Based on extravagantly careful re- 
search in psychological clinics, such 
advertising is consecrated to one 
stark aim: get the customer to buy, 
whether he needs the item or not. 
In fact, if at all possible, distract 
the customer from even consulting 
his needs; rather, stimulate his de- 
and induce preoccupation 
with these desires. Parents have 
from time immemorial chided 
youngsters for “eyes bigger than 
their stomachs,” but now the na- 
tion’s merchandisers more and 
more deliberately coax the parents 
themselves to develop eyes bigger 
than their pocketbooks. Ever-pres- 
ent “easy terms” grease the skids. 


sires, 


For EXAMPLE, is not the foregoing 
psychology manifested in the fol- 
lowing pitch? “There’s more value 
in your old refrigerator today than 
there will ever be again. Ask your 


dealer about a really generous 
trade-in allowance. Trade in now 
and get the most modern refrigera- 
tor for your family.” Elsewhere on 
the clamorous two-page spread we 
are informed that the same com- 
pany’s 15-cubic-foot refrigerator- 
freezer “costs so little more a week 
to own than the smaller 12-cubic- 
foot model.” The accompanying 
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photo and description of your old 
(ugh!) refrigerator implies that 
only a family with frontier hardi- 
hood could tolerate such a mon- 
strosity within the home. 


0: COURSE, the adult customer 
should be able to make independent 
decisions. Yet who can deny the 
magnetism of color ads in the slick 
journals, bouncy cartoon-charac- 
ters cavorting between rounds of 
TV shows, layouts of bedspread 
dimensions in daily papers, and 
store windows gleaming day and 
night (Sundays as well). No one 
claims these items one by one are 
evil, but the total effect deserves in- 
telligent awareness. Merely to de- 
new barns is hardly evil, 
3 

Mr. Packard further points out 
that advertisers and merchandisers 
of the more “progressive” sort feel 
they must conquer the reluctance 
found in many prospective buyers. 
Such prospects must be educated to 
overcome their old-fashioned no- 
tion that restraint is intelligent in 
the face of endless goading to “re- 
lax. enjoy yourself, you deserve it”. 

In the New York Times Magazine 
(May 11, 1958), Packard wrote: 

“Today the challenge is for man 
to develop and expand his wants. 
He is being urged and admonished, 
here in America, to become more 
and more self-indulgent in order 
that he may live comfortably with 
the ever-greater abundance pro- 
vided by the fantastic, and con- 
stantly soaring, productivity of our 
automated factories and mechan- 
ized farms. We all face not merely 
the opportunity but the necessity 
of learning to live like sultans or 
our system as presently 
will languish.” 

Strangely enough, there are other 


sire 


geared, 
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observers of the national scene, and 
especially of the 1958 recession, 
who feel that “learning to live like 
sultans” has aggravated the present 
disease of our economic system in- 
stead of remedying it. Senator 
O'Mahoney suggests in a New York 
Times Magazine article (May 4, 
1958) that when the would-be-sul- 
tan’s desires outdistance his pocket- 
trouble beckons. And this 
trouble becomes a national menace 
when, through the illusory ease of 
installment buying, millions of per- 
sons overextend themselves in 
“purchasing” goods for which their 
only collateral is the fragile likeli- 
hood of a continuing paycheck. 
Yet if these millions begin to sus- 
pect they are too far out on the col- 
lective limb, and begin to cut back 
on their intensive spending habits, 
inventories can quickly accumulate. 
Backwashing to assembly lines, 
workers are laid off, and the eco- 
nomic spiral can treacherously un- 
wind. Such is O’Mahoney’s thesis. 
Amidst the perplexities of second- 
guessing the recent recession, as 
well as contemplating future possi- 
bilities, his theory is noteworthy. 
Can it be that this vague bogey, 
materialism, of which we have long 
heard from pulpits and other reli- 
gious sources, is a factor so real, so 
potent in American life that even 
non-religionists now suspect its 
corruptive impact? Long ago, lack- 
ing all economic graphs and psy- 
chological research, Christ deftly 
etched the same picture which now 
looks so modern. A would-be-sul- 
tan of that day rubbed his palms 
together, planned bigger, better 
barns. Commented God, “Thou 
foah we 
In his 


book, 


remarkably 
study of the installment scene to- 
day, the Wyoming Senator, after 


perceptive 
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noting that the national install- 
ment debt rocketed from about $9 
billion in 1948 to about $34 billion 
in December, 1957, observes that 
the American’s blind desire to pos- 
sess this living room set or that 
power mower often traps him into 
accepting near-suicidal rates of in- 
terest. Perhaps spurred on, at least 
in some cases, by the “planned ob- 
solescence” advertising which urges 
dissatisfaction with the old just be- 
cause it is old, the buyer plunges. 
“Here we have an individual driven 
by the desire (self-generated or in- 
spired by zealous salesmen) for 
some new possession. He pays lit- 
tle or no attention to the rate of 
interest he is paying or whether it 
might be absurdly high in relation 
to the cost of the article or his need 
for that article. His sole concern is 
whether the monthly payments 
seem to fit within his income, and, 
of course, he presumes his income 
will not shrink in the coming 
months.” Thus the mania of mate- 
rialism serves effectively as an 
anesthesia which deadens elemen- 
tary common sense in matters 
financial as well as in matters 
spiritual. 

This process sometimes assumes 
dizzying proportions. For instance, 
30% of all those who, in 1955, 
bought new cars were still paying 
installments on the “old” car traded 
in! Newspaper analyst Samuel Lu- 
bell writes of sampling the status 
of unemployed workers in various 
sections of the nation, citing one 
‘ase which he considers not so very 
unusual. An auto worker in a San 
Jose, California suburb, with four 
youngsters, owned a car and was 
paying installments on the house. 
While explaining to Lubell his 
clever thrift in buying potatoes 
wholesale for the family, his wife 
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braked to a stop in front of the 
house in one of Detroit’s high- 
finned wonders, a second car also 
bought “on time.” “I sure wish I 
didn’t have to make those payments 
now,” the disenchanted worker 
muttered. One is reminded of 
Willy Loman’s lament in Arthur 
Miller’s Death of a Salesman: 
“Once in my life I would like to 
own something outright before it’s 
broken! I’m always in a race with 
the junkyard! I just finish paying 


for the car and it’s on its last legs. 
... They time those things. They 
time them so when you finally paid 
for them, they’re used up.” 


S: NATOR O’MAHONEY suggests leg- 
islation to curb the excesses of the 
installment situation, proposing 
“immediate action to save the great 
American consuming public from 
the blandishments of irresponsible 
supersalesmen and from the ex- 
cesses of its desires for the luxuries 
of modern living” (italics added). 
The possibility even exists, he fears, 
of further economic collapse if 
markets supported by installment 
credit the nation are ever 
obliged to widespread foreclosures. 
Such foreclosures retrieve only de- 
preciated and little cash, 
leading to paralysis of seller and 
buyer alike. This materialism, 
then, stands as a distinct threat to 
personal happiness as well as to 
economic well-being; underlying 
this threat is the preoccupation of 
which Christ spoke so pointedly. 
No one denies the vital role held 
by advertising and credit in twen- 
tieth century American economy. 
Both have a legitimate role —in 
fact, an indispensable role. But 
somewhere a moderating sense of 
deeper values, Christ’s values, has 
a role to play also. Christ’s values 


across 


goods 
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must dominate. Amidst pell-mell 
buying habits, and desires to buy, 
too many are all absorbed with 
their barns. Reacting to Vance 
Packard’s observations, Mrs. Gerald 
F. Smith of Sharon, Massachusetts, 
wrote: We should be helping our 
children to find the moral values 
and answers they will need in the 
new age, and to do this we have to 
take a fresh look at our own goals. 
What can we expect of children 
who see a mother whose main 
function is apparently to turn 
household switches off and on all 
day long? Perhaps it is ‘high time’ 
we stopped tearing out every pay 
day to get one more thing that we 
“cannot live without.” 


Tu RE exists room for controversy 
in these matters, most assuredly. 
Some will agree with Vance Pack- 
ard and Senator O’Mahoney, others 
will not. But we would be human 
ostriches with heads deep in the 
sands of illusion if we deny the 
sounds filling the air about us, 
sounds of hammer and saw as barns 
and more barns rise from the 
ground. Our students’ therefore 
need a detailed, clear-sighted con- 
viction as Catholics that they have 
a role to play in this important 
world, but not necessarily a role of 
blind compliance. Theirs must be 
a Christ-inspired role of testifying 
that the purpose of this earthly 
life lies in developing qualities in 
the human mind and heart which 
excel desires to amass comfort, 
chrome and prestige. 

Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, author, 
playwright, congresswoman, U. S. 
ambassador, convert, a modern 
woman gifted with wealth and nat- 
ural endowments to a superior de- 
gree, realized gradually why these 
had failed to bring peace or happi- 
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ness. “Why wasn’t I happy?” she 
asked. “I think now because I did 
not know that no man possesses 
anything he merely owns or holds 
or even what he takes into his 
mouth, his arms, his heart, his 
mind, but only that which he holds 
in his very soul. Only THIS 
cannot be taken from him by time 
and chance.” 


Cocmnic educators, striving to 
encourage a similar wisdom in 
youthful minds, will more effec- 
tively explain materialism as a mod- 
ern peril if they themselves possess 
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concrete data in place of vague epi- 
thets. And concrete data, as sug- 
gested above, is available. Other- 
wise, youngsters may presume that 
salvation too is available on lay- 
away terms. 

Christ warned of barn building 
not merely to frighten or blindly 
to condemn material interests and 
acquisitions. Rather, “to give life 
and to give it more abundantly” He 
knew that He must instruct us in 
an intelligent attitude toward our 
material environment. Never has 
His timeless instruction been so 
timely as today. 


Song of the Wheat 


BY JOSEPH 


TUSIANI 


4 fy Angel, passing by a waving field 


Of wheat in June, 


Heard in the breeze a whisper which was soon 
A voice, and this a nearly human song. 

He paused and listened— 

No one was there in the field that glistened. 

It was three spears among themselves conversed 


In golden revelry, 


And all the others heard. 

Happy and proud and pompous, said the first: 
“I want to be white bread for mighty kings.” 
The second, lustrous with the night's last dew, 
Murmured: “I want to feed 

The poor of all the world.” 

Humble and almost with a tone of tears, 

The smallest of the three ripe spears 


Sighed, then said: 


“And I shall be the pure and shining Host, 
The Everlasting Bread.” 


The Angel reverently bowed his head, 
Kissed the third spear, and back to heaven sped. 





The world of Franklin, Carnegie and IBM 
apparently has not made us too happy... 


Nebbish: Cynic in 


EF WOULD very likely be a waste 
of time to try to judge with any 
accuracy the tone, temper, and 
sentiment of a nation simply by 
observing the mottoes hung upon 
the walls of its citizens. “God Bless 
Our Happy Home,” “Work and 
Win,” and the host of mother- 
mottoes of fifty or one hundred 
years ago may have prompted the 
European visitor to remark that 
Americans seemed overly  senti- 
mental or naive. Actually, Kinsey, 
Fromm, Veblen, Riesman_ and 
many others, have made it very 
plain that we Americans seldom 
practice what we preach. 

But anyway, a social anthropol- 
ogist of the next century may feel 
called upon to examine our current 
enthusiasm for cynical mottoes and 
slogans that are now being pur- 
chased by the thousands. To name 
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“A cheery smile will get you no- 
place here-—this is a mortuary.” 


by L. W. Michaelson 


“Don’t try to get ahead in this firm. 
It’ll annoy the boss’ relatives.” 


“Don’t thimk .. . drimk!” 














“While everyone around you is los- 
ing their head and you’ve kept 
yours, possibly you don’t under- 
stand the situation.” 


“It’s better to be rich and healthy 
than sick and poor.” 


“Halitosis is better than no breath 
at all.” 


“I’m so smart I make myself sick.” 


“beNEat.” 


oer 


Time wounds all heels.” 


Wauernen these signs are a sig- 
nificant protest against the maxims 
of the Ben Franklin type that have 
been drummed into all our skulls 
since grammar school days, or are 
just the result of the efforts of a 
clever Madison Avenue copywriter, 
or greeting card versifier out to 
make a few extra dollars, can hard- 
ly be decided at this date. Very 
likely they are a healthy symptom, 
showing some indication of our im- 
patience with certain aspects of the 
Puritan tradition. But, indeed, 
whatever they are, or portend, they 
seem a refreshing release from the 
Carnegie-Bok genre, the “getting 
ahead” slogans of our father’s day 
that advocated success via grim de- 
termination, and ceaseless ant-like 
vigor. 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that sales of these wall mottoes are 
heaviest in what are called by mem- 
bers of the book and studio card 
trade as “intellectual communi- 
ties”; i.e., sales are best in college 
towns and large metropolitan cen- 
ters. Country townspeople do not 
buy them; sales are mostly to the 
voung, and young sophisticate, and 
Osborne’s “Look Back in Anger” 
types. Thus, along with the duck- 
bill haircut, the crooner, and teen- 
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The humorous mottoes sold in stores to- 
day are an antidote to our anxiety and ten- 
sion but under the humor is a barb that 
stings. L. W. Michaelson is a member of 
the English department at Colorado State 
University. 





age delinquency in general, these 
mottoes may simply be another 
form of youthful protest against 
the ideas and values of the past. 

Partly responsible for the cur- 
rent fad for these low-key, slogans- 
in-reverse (“Next Week We’ve Got 
to Get Organized”) is Herb Gard- 
ner of Nebbish fame. Gardner’s 
Nebbish is the absolute antithesis 
of the Horatio Alger hero. Nebbish 
is a dumpy, shapeless little man 
who does practically nothing at all, 
and does this badly or with indif- 
ference. His is perhaps a Miltown 
function; an antidote to our over- 
anxious, over-tense age. 

These new mottoes, too, show 
that we still possess our Yankee, 
frontier-style humor of Mark 
Twain, Bret Harte, George Ade, and 
Will Rogers; that we can laugh at 
ourselves and our own unrelenting 
earnestness. Frontier humor was 
often democratic in both intent and 
form, and its purpose mainly was 
to debunk the pretentious and to 
deflate the pompous. Such slogans 
as “Never Put Off Until Tomorrow 
What Can Be Put Off Today,” and 
“Work is the Curse of the Drinking 
Class,” mock some of the cherished 
bromides that we once allegedly 
held dear, or let us say, bromides 
that the business personality in our 
society held in high regard. 


Wirry sayings designed for auto- 
mobiles are also in evidence: 
“Help Stamp Out Cadillacs” 

“Help Stamp Out Sport Cars” 
“Don’t Step on Me—I Kill Insects” 
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“Made in der Black Forest by der 
Elves” 

“Made in 
Virgins” 


the Virgin Islands by 


The first 
thrown at 
tion. 


barbs 
conspicuous consump- 
The third is an apology for 
smallness in a land of bigness. The 
last two are samples of pure wit 
aimed mainly at the braggadocio 
of Texans and their signs, put on 
lower cost cars, “Made in Texas by 
Texans.” 


two above are 


To repeat, although these signs 
and mottoes can be partially de- 
scribed as indications of youthful 
protest, the need for mental Mil- 
town, and a renascence of Yankee 
humor, they are significant from 
still another standpoint: they are 
a rather painful reminder that 
David Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd 
is a bit more prophetic and accu- 
rate than most of us would care to 
believe. That is to say, in these 
reverse-English maxims we can see 
additional proofs of the 
“other-directedness.” 


rise of 


I, OUR society the word conformity 
is looming ever larger in the diction- 


ary of our values. This means, 
among other things, that the suc- 
cess-drive of a Carnegie, or the work 
and win struggles of the Horatio 
Alger hero are now gradually becom- 
ing a taboo activity—the point Ries- 
man makes in his chapter, “Ameri- 
ean and Kwakiutls,” and the point 
made almost endlessly in Whyte’s 
Organization Man. Today, we had 
better be like all the others, the cog 
in the giant corporation, and resist 
any outbreak of Algerism or “Stak- 
hanovism” can. For to 
be an individual, and to have dis- 
tinct, individual values is, in the 
last result, to be lonely or at least 


as best we 
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risk loneliness. One of the by- 
products, surely, of “Progressive” 
education was (and is) to give 
most of us a strong distaste for 
nonconformity and apartness in 
any shape or form. 


; FINALLY, in these new mot- 
toes, we can see faint traces that 
Americans are beginning to be 
haunted by the words of Alexis de 
Tocqueville. In his Democracy in 
America he wrote: “When all pur- 
suits are open, man will readily 
persuade himself that he is born 
for no common destiny. But this is 
an erroneous notion, corrected by 
daily experience. The same equal- 
ity that allows every citizen to con- 
ceive lofty ambitions, renders all 
citizens less able to realize them.” 

It is only in fairly recent years 
that most of us have seen how dif- 
ficult it is to be successful, in a 
land of this open, and rather fran- 
tic competition, that we have begun 
to form and compose mottoes that 
are on a more realistic level with 
our true abilities and tastes. 

True, a reaction against the nu- 
merous work and win mottoes of a 
Franklin or a Thompson, and the 
overly sentimental “God Bless Our 
Home” and mother-mottoes was 
inevitable, for such proverbs and 
signs do make one a bit queazy in 
the stomach after awhile. But un- 
der all the refreshing humor of 
these motto replacements is the 
barb that stings. The world of 
Franklin, Carnegie, and IBM has 
apparently not made us too happy; 
it is too stern in its demands, and 
we are, after all, becoming more 
relaxed and more entertainment- 
conscious Romans—even if we 
have to gulp our Miltown and 
Equanil tablets to do this grace- 
fully. 











BELLOC: 


The tendency 


By Thomas P. Coffey 


, Catholic intellectuals, hav- 
ing gone to graduate are 
pretty much committed to ignoring 


schools 


the works of Hilaire Belloc. The 
man was dogmatic; he often ig- 


nored historical facts, if he did not 
over-embellish them; and he fought 
for many of the causes which are 
today regarded as too far to the 


Tiger on the Doorstep 


p> 


cy 


today is to avoid controversy, 


hut Belloc loved it. 


right to be healthy. This point alone 
is enough to put Belloc on the Index 
of the liberals, the Index librorum, 


if I may coin an expression. And 
there, certainly, if we can believe 
Belloc himself, is where the man 


wished to be. He was furious to see 


that the liberals had all the phrases 
about freedom, but no desire to let 
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anybody else use them. This is not 
the whole of his story, of course, 
but it is a good deal nonetheless. 
Like most people of stature who 
are enamored of French culture, he 
detested the modern time and its 
values. To him the march of lib- 
eralism was a march to the grave; 
and therefore the liberals hated 
him. The modern liberals, however, 
simply ignore him. 

Conservative Catholics, on their 
part, also ignore the writings of 
Belloc. It is true, of course, that 
they frequently appeal to the man’s 
fearfully one-sided views about the 
personalities of Reformation times. 
They feel that Belloc’s cantanker- 
ous and disappointed view of mod- 
ern society is the backdrop neces- 
sary to justify their own divorce 
from the secular situation. The 
same people also like to speak of 
Belloc’s feeling for the Church in 
history or in landscape. In spite of 
their slight familiarity with Belloc 
as a controversialist, however, these 
people know little of Belloc as poet, 
historian, traveler, political theor- 
ist, sailor, bon vivant, military man, 
and in his own way, a liberal, too. 
It is one thing to quote a man, it is 
another to understand the driving 
force of his most intimate thought. 
Belloc fought society, he wounded 
and he killed. But he loved the 
earth and the sea and his fellow 
men—and wine and ale. It would 
not have taken him long to suspect 
that the conservatives of today 
want to abandon society—-which is 
one thing he would never do. 

If, then, both liberal and 
servative Catholics overlook the 
works of Belloc, who does read 
him? The answer is obviously no- 
body, for secularists and critics like 
Edmund Wilson would sooner rot 
in hell than turn a single page of 


con- 
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Whether Belloc’s fame as a writer will sur- 
vive is an open question. But Thomas P. 
Coffey shows that he did succeed in making 
the secular world listen to the Catholic case 
and he did make the Catholics speak up. 
Mr. Coffey is special projects editor for The 
World Publishing Company, New York City. 





Hilaire Belloc’s writings. Histo- 
rians, naturally, distrust his cen- 
tral conviction that Europe is the 
faith and the faith is Europe. The 
general public is no longer intrigued 
by the informal essay. Theologians 
find a curious combination of fact 
and legend in the man’s religious 
writing. And with the ecumenical 
era upon us, the tendency is to play 
down controversial literature. Bel- 
loc possessed a fluent gift for writ- 
ing verses, but they seldom rose to 
the level of true poetry. And as far 
as Belloc’s social thinking is con- 
cerned, distributism is grossly im- 
practical, the servile state a simpli- 
fication, and his theory of medieval 
Europe a web of imaginings. 


I. Is difficult to take any specific 
question and to see how Hilaire 
Belloc’s answer is still relevant to 
the age. One might like to consider 
Belloc, as a recent biographer did, 
no alienated man. One would pre- 
fer to accept the words of the late 


Ronald Knox spoken at the Re- 
quiem Mass for Belloc in Westmin- 
ster Cathedral: he will be remem- 
bered. One would rather not 
discount the view that Belloc was a 
prophet —one who saw the good 
and the evil of our time and had 
something appropriate to say about 
them. But are these things true? 
It is rather difficult in any honest 
appraisal of the literary situation 
to see that they are. 

Belloc is no longer quoted by seri- 
ous writers. Authors no longer rely 
on his scholarship, however pains- 
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taking and cautious. Mr. Robert 
Speaight (Life of Hilaire Belloc, 
Sheed & Ward, 1957) would have 
us believe it was. Letters from Hil- 
aire Belloc (Macmillan, 1958) has 
now been imported into America, 
rather than published here—a fact 
that would indicate the steadily 
dwindling market for Bellociana. 

And when one considers the 
prices of the Life and Letters, in- 
dicative in each case of the rela- 
tively small number of books that 
must have made up the initial 
printing, one can see just how 
dwindling that market must ac- 
tually be. It may well be, as Mr. 
Frank Sheed has said, that when 
Belloc died, all England broke out 
in song praising him. But it would 
be comforting to be able to reassure 
ourselves of Belloc’s practical rele- 
vancy to human life after the fu- 
neral was over. Unfortunately, it is 
impossible to do so in any simple 
and easy way. 


—_— fame, if he ever has any, 


would seem to me to reside 
marily in the fact that he was 
strange and disturbing, but also 
somewhat salutary, to an age which 
had almost universal distrust of the 
“Catholic Thing.” By his very ex- 
cesses, he caused men to re-examine 
their position, to take account of 
something which they had pre- 
viously despised, and to question 
the pat theories by which the Cath- 
olic Church was cavalierly dis- 
missed. The English-speaking world 
had long been out of the habit of 
listening to Catholics. But Belloc 
would not accept this situation and 
eventually, he turned the tide. This 
meant two battles for him: one with 
the secular world to make it listen; 
and another with the Catholic world 
to make it speak. He was, as Frank 


pri- 
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Sheed has said, a “tiger on the door- 
step” of each world. He could be 
noisy, he could be superficial, he 
could at times suffer from imbal- 
ance. But his will for combat and 
his powerful equipment eventually 
made each world take notice of the 
tiger. When this happened, a sig- 
nificant battle was won. 

It is, then, easy to see how Belloc 
could win a number of the battles 
in his life, perhaps the majority of 
them, but would eventually lose the 
war of his own survival as a liter- 
ary figure. He had to over-play his 
hand; he had to exaggerate in or- 
der to make his point; he had al- 
most to destroy in order to fulfill. 
He had to be brutal, we might say, 
so that he could love. Today, as we 
look back on his effort, we have the 
record of his brutality. It is neces- 
sary to get the proportion of things 
to understand his love. Without 
achieving that understanding of 
proportion in historical matters, it 
is almost inevitable that we settle 
for untruth. 


I- BELLOc was a fighter and ex- 
erted a kind of “hydraulic pres- 
sure” on his age, he was also a hu- 
manist. It is here, I believe, that 
his second greatest claim on the 
attention of posterity will be found- 
ed. The very breadth of his inter- 
ests and activities is astounding. 
He could write or talk about pre- 
history, the classics, Christian the- 
ology, the Dark Ages, the Reforma- 
tion, the later seventeenth century, 
the literature of mankind, law, bi- 
ology, physics, economics, military 
and political history, and a great 
number of other things as well. He 
talked about all of them with equal 
ease. His thought was potent, even 
persuasive, despite the fact that few 
accepted his conclusions. And here, 
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if any place, it is true to say that 
every link in the chain could be 
broken, yet people would still stand 
in admiration of the whole. Its 
very existence was a feat. 

The man aroused a delighted dis- 
sent. His listeners were awed by his 
tremendous character, even though 
many of them found it unlikeable. 
His physical and moral courage was 
appalling, even wonderful, though 
often ill-advised. When, in 1906, 
he was giving his first election 
speech, he said: “Gentlemen, I am 
a Catholic. As far as possible I go 
to Mass every day. . If you re- 
ject me on account of my religion, 
I shall thank God that he has 
spared me the indignity of being 
your representative.” And to re- 
porters at a public meeting, he 
whose livelihood depended on the 
declared: “The men who 
own the press in this country were 
born in the gutter. They are my 


press 


inferiors intellectually, they are my 
inferiors socially, they are my infe- 
riors morally. Take it down, gen- 
tlemen, take it down!” 

His exaggerations belied his love 
for truth, just as his anger with the 


world 
love 


and with life obscured his 
for creation. Still he had a 
heart that won him many enduring 
friendships. And those who were 
close to him were willing to put up 
with his ill-tempered condemna- 
tions of government or of the Jews. 
“It is no good trying to stop him,” 
Duff Cooper whispered to Harold 
Nicolson on one occasion. “Let him 
rant,” he said. Yet both men con- 
tinued in Belloc’s friendly acquaint- 
ance. 

Belloc’s prose was clear and 
nervous and effortless in appear- 
ance. His style, equal to that of 
Johnson or Cobbett, varied through 
a hundred forms of writing. It was 
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always closely wedded to his 
thought, indifferently beautiful and 
moving, whether he was talking of 
his tramp across the high Pyrenees, 
the attempt of the Arians to force 
the hand of the Church, or the epi- 
leptic Richelieu, frothing at the 
mouth, romping around his room 
in the Bourbon Palace upon receiv- 
ing the red hat. Belloc relived all 
these things, just as he got inside 
battles, breathed the air of early 
Christendom and stood alongside 
the men of the French Revolution. 
The remarkable variety of his apti- 
tudes and interests leaves the spe- 
cialist of today suspicious, but also 
breathless. The energy of his con- 
viction about so many different 
things makes people lift their eye- 
brows but it also causes a separa- 
tion of the lips. 


Tue LUXURY Of Belloc’s conversa- 
tion is something of which J. B. 
Morton has given us a good and a 
balanced report in his Hilaire Bel- 
loc: A Memoir (Sheed & Ward, 
1955). He was cold but courteous 
to strangers. To those whom he 
knew well and whom he took to 
himself, however, his conversation 
was fresh and vital, rippling with 
the laughter identifiable only with 
Hilaire Belloc, producing photo- 
graphs of bartenders in Blancheta- 
que, shrines in Rome, and the lives 
of the saints. He talked about 
sugar-beets, ballistics and boat sail- 
ing. He sparkled in discussions of 
theology, cooking and medieval 
war. Speaight’s Life of Hilaire Bel- 
loc is filled with amusing anec- 
dotes, epigrams, and ribald songs 
concerned with Belloc the conver- 
sationalist. 

“I am all for the glory of life,” 
said Belloc. And indeed he was un- 
til his health declined and he began 
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to double up from stabs of suffering. 
In his old age he would write: “I 
am used to insult as I combine in 
person three natures, all of 
them targets for insult in this coun- 
try: (a) poverty, (b) Papistry, (c) 
pugnacity. Any one of the three 
can just swim, but when all three 
come together the victim sinks. It 
is the first two that are by far the 
worst.” But these things and others 
could not have bothered Belloc as 
much as he liked to say. 

“Poverty,” he could write else- 
where, “the most horrible of vices, 
holds me in its hideous fangs.” 
Yet he owned an estate, had a suc- 
cession of sailing boats, drank lux- 
ury wines, and traveled all over 
Europe, even beyond. If Belloe’s 
fatigue was more vital than most 
men’s vitality, as Chesterton said, 
perhaps his complaints about his 
poverty proceeded from a_ clear 
sense of the spiritual meaning of 
money — a more rich, we 
ought to add, than mere physical 
wealth. 


one 


sense 


“I’m tired of love, I’m still 
tired of rhyme 
But money gives me pleasure all 


the time” 


more 


he wrote. But it was not precisely 
money, but the release it afforded 
that he really wanted. And _ per- 
haps, as he may himself have seen, 
it was well that he did not have all 
he desired. 


Bctsoc’s grumblings about oppo- 
sition on account of his faith was 


quite another thing. He cannot 
really have pictured himself, un- 
suited as he was to academic life, 
in the role of an Oxford Don. But 
he never forgave Oxford for not 
giving him the post, presumably 
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(he thought) because of his Catholi- 
cism. “Posterity,” he wrote at the 
age of thirty-five, “will think us 
perverted in our instincts, cowardly 
and wholly inept, to judge our lit- 
erature at the present moment”; 
yet one as familiar with words as 
he could not have mistaken the 
great voices of Henry James, 
George Moore, Kipling, Shaw, 
Wells and others, except for the 
fact that they were non-Catholics. 
He must surely have been troubled, 
at least on occasion, by his over- 
personalization of the forces of 
history, breaking down (as_ he 
thought) from oligarchy to plutoc- 
racy and then to the servile state. 
One who exaggerated in these ways 
and others would naturally be in- 
clined to relate all his personal woes 
to his religion. But even when he 
does so, we are not altogether sure 
whether he is serious, cynical, far- 
cical, or simply indulging in one of 
his unreasonable moods, of which 
he had plenty. 

As for Belloc’s pugnacity, it is sim- 
ply beyond explanation, unless one 
is willing to settle for the theory 
that it derived from the French 
strain in his curious make-up. He 
would speak of the “stinking house 
of commons” or the “damned par- 
liamentary nuisance” He loathed 
our “hideous modern chaos.” He 
ranted about our representative in- 
stitutions being “government by a 
few rich men with an absurd pre- 
ponderance of financial backing and 
largely Jewish power.” And _ he 
argued that the whole English na- 
tion was suffering from “lethargy 
and habitual falsehood and the sac- 
ramental worship of wealth.” Such 
views, though they punctuate Bel- 
loe’s thought, are fortunately not 
identifiable with it. They merely 
represent the price one has to pay 
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for getting at the more solid sub- 
stance of Bellociana. 


B extoc’s humanism is perhaps 
most clearly manifest in his Letters, 
edited by Robert Speaight and re- 
cently published. “Belloc,” Mr. 
Speaight tells us, “enjoyed writing 
letters more than he enjoyed writ- 
ing anything else.” We can easily 
believe what he says. In the gen- 
erous supply of Belloc’s correspond- 
ence which Speaight provides, we 
see the inflexible character of Belloc 
and the iron determination of the 
man’s faith. We also see the man 
in his manifold moods, now throw- 
ing out bits of wisdom, now break- 
ing out in song or laughter, here 
standing on a Paris street mocking 
the rich, there lying abed on Christ- 
mas morning complaining of his 
poverty. Most important of all, how- 
ever, we see the man as he was in 
himself, far better than in anything 
else he wrote, because he is not 
here standing in defense of Christ- 
endom; he has not yet turned to the 
rigidity of the apologete; he is not 
yet putting out the face of the be- 
sieged warrior, but only that of Bel- 
loc the man, the skeptic, the cynic, 
the scoffer, as well as the believer. 
It all makes for arresting and re- 
warding reading. 

In one letter he tells Maurice Bar- 
ing about the new sort of rhymes he 
has begun to write for children. One 
of the more “The 
Wasp”: 


interesting is 


“Oh Look! Mamma, a wasp is here! 
It buzzes and it comes so near 
I’m sure ’twill sting me by and by 
God-damn the Bloody Wasp say I!” 


H.. tells in other letters, of his 
loneliness; his hope for companion- 
ship, at least in heaven; his isola- 
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tion; his “direct experience of the 
advancing years.” Belloc’s attach- 
ment to places, and to persons, and 
to the soil of Europe, receive a full 
report. His confidence in his own 
thought sometimes reaches a peak: 
“I want to tell the new Pope (Pius 
XI) one or two things. I hope he 
believes them” he wrote to Mrs. 
Reginald Balfour from Rome on 
March 10, 1922. “The last one 
(Benedict XV) doubted me when I 
told him the Allies were certain to 
achieve, but this one has a wider 
experience.” 

Belloc praises and he complains: 
“What a heavenly blessing to find 
oneself in France again! With or- 
der, cleanliness, peace, good cook- 
ing and free citizenship! The mere 
feeling that one is being left alone is 
a beatitude after the damnable 
parasitism of Italy.” 

There is a report from America: 
“Mass is said quickly in all the 
churches, all the Latin and the Eng- 
lish prayers and the sermons and 
the hymns of the children are Amer- 
ican: 


‘Stairbaist Mairtair Dorlawrawser 
Juxter crutch ’n Jackrimmawawzer’ 


It moved me to tears of tenderness 
for I felt then the faith to be truly 
universal.” 

He tells Lady Lovat that there is: 


A. The besetting sin 

B. The favorite sin 

C. The habitual sin 

). Other people’s sins” 

and adds: “For my part I prefer D.” 
And to Peter Belloc, significantly : 

“I am glad to hear about your new 

boat. Good lines are the principal 

thing: by far. Especially in these 

days of breakup and chaos and loss 
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of tradition. A boat must hold the 
sea.” 

There is pungency in these letters. 
Belloc roars with delight when he 
has made a good stab. Wisdom 
bursts out, as do odd bits and pieces 
of information. Comic episodes are 
described fully, and pointed stories 
abound on the nature of the Eng- 
lish, French, German, and Ameri- 
can characters. Belloc tells how he 
can find no solace in defeat or hu- 
miliation. He reveals those “under- 
currents of sadness” of which Mon- 
signor Knox spoke. At times he falls 
into some almost morbid obsession, 
of which he himself seems not to be 
wholly unaware. He tells how “old 
age attacks one by jumps like a 
diseased and malignant monkey, 
snapping and biting and wounding 
with its yellow teeth.” He shows his 
querulousness, his faith, his patrio- 
tism, his weaknesses. He tells (of 


all things) that he was never meant 


to use words—he who had written 
nearly eight thousand words per day 
at the height of his power. In one 
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place he reports in verse on a visit 
to the Vatican: 


“I go as the first liberal, for years 

To speak for English Catholics, 
whom peers 

And wealthy squires have hitherto 
been free 

To misinterpret to the Holy See, 

And so am spending what I can’t 
afford 

(Some fifteen pounds) in service 
of the Lord.” 


There is much vigor and variety, 
much to show that Belloc was pos- 
sessed by the tears in things, a great 
deal also to prove that he was rude 
and blind even to obvious facts. But 
everything shows that he was, above 
all, human and a humanist—a mas- 
sive and a mighty man in his inter- 
ests and his talents. And though 
he should be condemned by liberals 
and conservatives and secularists 
and all the parties of men, there are 
few, if any, of them who can write 
letters like these. 








by Vincent G. Dethier 


The Chocolate-Coated Ice 


He felt he was reliving a disquieting dream — 
that somewhere this scene had been played before. 


Then, with 


i. the tropics when the tempera- 
ture rises to a point which the in- 
habitants consider unreasonably 
hot, they very reasonably withdraw 
to the darksome seclusion of their 
habitations. In northern 


centers of civilization when the tem- 


the more 


ately, the people, with a desperate 
feeling of 


perature begins to rise intemper- 


being trapped, respond 
unreasonably to some atavistic urge 
to abandon their beloved babel of 
stone for the primeval countryside. 
For some, the 
nearby stretch of crowded commer- 


countryside is a 


cial coastline; for many it is a muni- 
cipal park, an island of green in a 
of stone. For Londoners it is 
Kensington Park or Hyde Park or 
Regents Park, or a score of others. 
Thither they converge by Under- 
ground, by bus, by cycle, in cars, on 
foot. And on this particular unsea- 
sonably hot day in June they had 
so overrun Regents Park that the 
pigeons and sparrows were hard 
put to escape being trod underfoot 
in the walks, while the missel 
thrushes who were accustomed lei- 
surely to probe the wide unbroken 
expanse of for could 
scarcely see the grass for the re- 
clining couples and family groups. 

The lawns were now huge untidy 


sea 


lawn worms 


a shock, he remembered .. . 
gardens of unusual colors. The 
seemingly infinite succession of hot 
days had sped the blooming of such 
an excess of color as to dismay not 
only the birds of the park but 
equally the master gardener whose 
long winter’s dreams and plans 
were to have been realized in precise 
patterns of exquisite design. The 
moist warm nights and heavy days 
had, to be sure, stimulated a lush 
profusion of proper blossoms which, 
subservient to the designer, occu- 
pied just those beds which were 
provided, where they displayed with 
silent appeal their captive colors. 
But the heat had engendered alien 
species of blooms in undisciplined 
numbers, gross disorderly blossoms 
which quite improperly flaunted 
their synthetic colors, disregarding 
design and wandering in wilful free- 
dom wherever the lawns and soft 
green avenues gave space—patches 
of color which debauched the park 
with disarray. 

These were the tired people of the 
hot, hard city who asked of the park 
only the soft coolness of its grass, 
the eye-soothing green of its foliage; 
who asked the freshness of its field- 
scented air and the hypnotic still- 
ness of its nature. And yet, never 
quite finding it, many wandered in 
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an unreasoned and unfulfilled quest, 
an unending irregular flotsam cir- 
culating sluggishly throughout the 
park, channeled vaguely by the beds 
of drooping flowers and borders of 
listless plane trees. Without really 
knowing it they sought too, unreal- 
ity, a putting aside of cares, trou- 
bles, and problems. No decisions, 
on obligations, no responsibilities. 
Just release, total flaccid release. 
Erasure of the past and suppression 
of anxiety for the future. They ex- 
isted asin adream. And the whole 
park lay exposed in the sun like 
some phantom carnival, a dream to 
which the first rain would play 
reveille. 

The single nagging stimulus in 
this soporific release, the single 
false brushstroke in this random 
pattern of color, the single reality, 
took form in the presence of a very 
old man who sat slumped alone at 
the extreme end of a bench in the 
sun like something left forgotten 
there by the night. It was not alone 
that he was very old; it was the 
achromatism of him when all else 
possessed color; it was the shape- 
lessness of his figure where all else 
exhibited contour. It was above all 
else the feeling that he was not of 
the present. He was the past, and 
he was the future. 


Deserre the oppressive heat he sat 
inside of a black greatcoat. It could 
not truly be said that he wore it, 
because the coat was so loose that 
he was like a shrunken kernel in- 


side of a nut. When he moved, 
which he had not done for some 
time, the coat revealed no corre- 
sponding activity. Protruding tur- 
tle-like from its top was a head 
made deceptively large by the poor 
thin wrinkled and corded neck that 
supported it. Uncombed white hair, 
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Regents Park in London was like a phan- 
tom carnival on that hot June day but the 
light and color and fantasy gave way to the 
horror of a frightful vision. Vincent G. 
Dethier is professor of zoology and associ- 
ate of the neurological institute at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Medicine. 
He was in England in 1954 to do research 
at the London School of Hygiene and Tropi- 
cal Medicine, and again in 1958 to attend 
an international congress of scientists. 





thin and straggly as a neglected 
garden, was his only _ protection 
from the sun. His face shone forth 
startlingly pink and clean against 
the background of the great black 
coat and tightly buttoned collarless 
bluestriped shirt. So closely squint- 
ed were his eyes that he gave the 
impression of being asleep. But 
sleep ever came only fitfully to his 
tired old eyes as they watered un- 
controllably, the flowing streams 
channeled to either side of his large 
nose and finally losing themselves 
in a white stubbled chin. His 
mouth slacked open in an unspoken 
“O.” It was an “O” of resignation, 
of utter spiritual exhaustion. 

He only of all the park was truly 
alone. Of what thoughts he might 
have been savouring in his tired 
mind, his face, almost childlike in 
its pinkness, gave no clue. He was 
the past. Could this really have 
been a schoolboy some eighty years 
back, mischievous, carefree, living 
each minute to the full sixty sec- 
onds, a lifetime of promise ahead, 
an unruly spirited mind, that mys- 
terious thing called intellect, of un- 
limited potential, the creator of 
ideas? What reward had the years 
brought? Strange that the property 
most characteristic of life, most in- 
variable, was aging and death. 
Stones and water and air never grew 
old, never died, never 
potentiality. And 


failed their 


here, the most 
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wondrous of all creation, was the 
most transitory. Was this the dis- 
tress of old age? Promise unful- 
filled? 


P. RHAPS without their even know- 
ing it something of unfulfillment 
transmitted itself to the passersby, 
for the slowly circulating groups of 
ones and twos avoided him. They 
were trying to forget the heat of 
London, to erase the tedium of of- 
fices, the stale confinement of their 
flats. They hungered for space, 
greenness, clean air, laughter. They 
fled reality. The presence of the old 
man in his depressing black coal 
was a reproach, an accusation. Per- 
haps too many of them staring dully 
toward the figure on the bench dis- 
covered themselves staring into 
their own eyes. They were not flee- 
ing the heat. It was from them- 
selves that they were fleeing. So 
they avoided him. He was the fu- 
ture. 

At the confluence of the two 
broad walks an enterprising con- 
had parked a_ small 
colored caravan from 
perspiring woman dis- 
pensed a steady succession of choco- 
late-coated ices and _ bottles of 
orange squash to a short but never- 
ending queue which broke away in 
brief eddies from the passing cur- 
rent. As the day wore on the people 
came, no two alike, exchanged their 
sixpences and shillings for ices and 
squashes, and moved carelessly on, 
ignoring or avoiding the figure on 
the bench. Their passage was 
buoyed with bits of wrappers and 
empty bottles all adding to the dis- 
ruptive color pattern of the park. 
In this manner two bottles came to 
be discarded not far from the bench 
upon which the old man still sat. 
For a long time they glinted in the 


cessionnaire 
atrociously 
which a 
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sun. A few flies began to crawl over 
their sticky sides lapping the sweet- 
ness as well as the saltiness from 
the sweaty hands that had held 
them. 

Nearly an hour passed before the 
old man inched himself up from the 
bench, gained the questionable se- 
curity of his feet, stumbled stiffly 
across the walk, and with infinite 
slowness bent to pick up first one 
bottle then the second. With one in 
each hand he turned to orient him- 
self toward the caravan before em- 
barking upon the painful journey 
which for him constituted in its 


difficulty almost a Columbian epic. 


He soise the queue at the caravan 
was a harassed angular woman with 
two whining youngsters who, to her 
great sorrow and irritation, were as 
much a part of her as her worry- 
ravaged complexion, forever beyond 
cosmetic repair, and 
stringy hair. 

“For the last time wot'll it be?” 
she demanded nasally. Her temper 
rode the edge of the brink. The 
heat. God, if it would only break. 
The crowds. The cranky children 
who could never make up their 
minds. Had she not long ago slipped 
under the anaesthesia of dull de- 
spair, she would have cuffed them 
roundly. Bloody little 
she thought venomously. 

‘’urry up! We can’t stand ’ere 
all day. Ices it is then, Two ices,” 
she repeated to the woman in the 
caravan, 

“Now mind, don’t be droppin’ 
them,” she admonished as each 
child stretched forth a grubby hand. 
And the depressing little convoy, 
temporarily hushed, rejoined the 
stream of people. 

But the day was much too hot, 
the ices much too soft, the young 


her damp 


parasites, 
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fists careless and unskilled. Less 
than a dozen steps from the caravan 
one ice fell to the pavement. A shrill 
howl of anguish and frustration 
pierced the confusion of park 
sounds. It was joined by a sympa- 
thetic second, then swelled by the 
mother’s contrapuntal cry of short- 
tempered reproach. 

“Why can’t you ever do wot 
you're told? I told you not to drop 
if’ 

Idle words. Only another ice 
would bring peace. She tore the 
children away from her skirts much 
as one would remove a couple of 
burrs, picked up the ice and dis- 
posed of it in a nearby wire trash 
container. With the children still 
protesting she began to fish with 
sticky fingers into an untidy black 
purse for a sixpence. 

In the meantime the old man had 
exchanged his scavenged bottles for 
a chocolate-coated He turned 
uncertainly away from the caravan 
window with the ice borne clumsily 
in one knotted hand just in time to 
observe the woman at the trash con- 
tainer. He dragged himself over 
and looked in for a long time. In- 
side was a conglomeration of refuse, 
empty wrappers, 


ice. 


cigarette boxes, 
lunch boxes, newspapers, drinking 
straws, assorted soiled bags, all the 
waste and untidiness of mankind. 
The old fellow continued to look. 
He started to glance around him but 
never finished the gesture. Long 
ago there was a time when he would 
have looked half apologetically at 
the passerby, and before that he 
would have approached the task at 
hand surreptitiously. had 
changed all of that. 


Time 


Son of the passing people took no 
notice of him; others pretended to 


take no notice. A few looked his 
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way then turned their eyes with an 
uneasy feeling of embarrassment. 
For the old man or themselves, they 
were not sure. Two children in un- 
ashamed curiosity started to join 
him until their mother pre-emptor- 
ily ordered them back from some 
imagined danger—which she could 
not have defined—to the safety of 
her reach. One well-dressed middle- 
aged man who had just purchased a 
bottle of squash paused a few yards 
away and watched the old man 
with open curiosity. A family 
seated on the grass a few yards 
away in another direction looked 
his way occasionally but briefly, 
with indifference. 

The old man, conspicuous in his 
black greatcoat, stared long, silent- 
ly, without moving, into the con- 
tainer. His head began to shake, 
almost imperceptibly, in a tremu- 
lous side to side motion as though 
in negation, as though his nervous 
system were crying out in protest 
against the action about to be im- 
posed upon it by the will. His next 
movement was a long time in com- 
ing. It seemed exploratory; it was 
almost cautious. His misshapen, 
crippled hand extended with ser- 
pentine slowness and tremor into 
the wire basket as though it were a 
steel trap. He pawed tentatively at 
the trash. There was little ap- 
parent direction or control to the 
action. And there was no reward, 
for the pieces of trash inevitably 
fell back onto the ice. He withdrew 
his hand. His head turned blindly 
to the left, to the right, back to the 
basket. 

After a further moment of hesi- 
tation he resumed his misdirected 
and ineffectual efforts. Again he 
withdrew his hand. Again there 
was a period of bewilderment, of 
waiting while he appeared to be 
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pondering his frustration. Finally 
with a deliberation born of the 
muscular in-co-ordination of age he 
picked at each morsel of trash and 
dropped it on the ground outside. 
Slowly though he moved, slowly as 
though picking jackstraws, the 
contents were disturbed. Inexorably 
the ice slid ever deeper into the 
refuse until it was clear even to the 
fumbling old man that his efforts 
had moved it cruelly out of reach. 

The which he himself had 
purchased had begun to melt faster 
in the slanting sun now. Sticky 
drops wormed down his wrist. He 
paused. With effort 
the old body bent, exercising over- 
drawn care to deposit the ice on 
the ground. Two hands free he now 
resumed: the problem. The dis- 
carded ice, however, lay close to 
the bottom. After several fruitless 
attempts to reach it, the old fellow 
stopped. What little consciousness 
he might have retained of the peo- 
ple about him was now totally 
suppressed. Retrieving the ice had 
now become an obsession, the only 
thing in life that mattered—for the 
moment. 

The middle-aged observer also 
lost awareness of the people. What 
he was seeing could not be real. 
This behavior was alien to the 
scene, to the day, to the mood. He 
watched in total unwilling fascina- 
tion, his untasted squash gradually 
losing its chill to the late afternoon 
heat. He did not at all wish to 
watch, but he was fixed to the spot 
by a compulsion which he would 
have been at a loss to explain. The 
sorcery of preoccupation dissolved 
the park. The people slipped away. 
There was no longer any feeling of 
heat. He had an unaccountable 
feeling of observing from afar. He 
felt disembodied and __ invisible. 


ice 


considerable 
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There were only two beings in the 
world, himself and the scavenger. 
Never before had he experienced 
such a vivid realization of some- 
thing happening outside of himself. 
Something inferior. Something des- 
picable. He had a terrible feeling 
that he was God, and his mind re- 
volted. Nevertheless, the compul- 
sion to watch would not be denied. 
A presentiment came over him that 
somewhere this scene had _ been 
played before, that it was a dis- 
quieting dream which he was re- 
living. And the longer he watched 
the debasement of the old man, the 
more insistent the idea became, 
until with a climactic shock re- 
membrance told him where. 


I. A LABORATORY, at the University, 
he had once witnessed an experi- 
ment in which a large rat was being 
forced to solve a problem in order 
to obtain food. The food was al- 
ways barely out of direct reach, be- 
hind glass, to be seen but not to be 
touched. Only by pressing a lever 


could the rat obtain it. But al- 
though the rat tried again and 
again to paw at it through the 


glass, to gnaw at it, to get it, the 
task was beyond its comprehension. 
There was no intelligence. Merely 
an overwhelming drive for food. A 
brain machine senselessly at work 
on a problem, a brain which was 
no spinner of dreams, no architect 
of ideas. Devoid of goodness and, 
paradoxically, devoid of evil. 

And now the middle-aged man no 
longer saw a man at the basket. 
The old scavenger had forfeited al! 
humanness. Created in the image 
and likeness! No. Here was a scav- 
enging animal with animal cun- 
ning, with brute persistence. An 
enormous black animal 
with small watery eyes, a pink rat- 


obscene 

















like face, and white whiskers. An 
animal which had clumsily pulled 
the wire basket over on its side, 
which lay almost prone on its belly 
and pawed mechanically at the 
rubbish. A panting animal which 
ceased only after an unreasonable 
succession of futile attempts. An 
animal without reason, which tried 
first one simple trick and then an- 
other, which subordinated all to 
the task at hand. A soulless com- 
plex of integrated cells. Without 
dignity, having no past, no future. 


The slanting sun had dipped 
lower collecting shadows in a 


merciful attempt to hide the scene. 
A tenebrous mood had settled on 
the day. Where there had been 
light and color and fantasy there 
was now darkness and_ horror. 
Darkness had smothered reason. 
The watcher struggled with that 
horror gathering within. 

With a painful effort of will he 
commanded his mind back to real- 
ity. He strove to see again the light 
and color and freshness that had 
been everywhere around him before 
this frightful vision had intruded 
itself upon the day. He became 
dimly aware of people moving past. 
He saw them gaze with revulsion 
or guilt soiling their features. 
Their expressions told him that he 
had not been dreaming. But now 
he saw the animal become, incred- 
ibly, a decrepit old man who was 
kneeling before an_ overturned 
trash basket. It occurred to him 
that the posture was a uniquely 
human one. A position of suppli- 
cation he thought. A_penitential 
position of physical pain. Even as 
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oring with his left to draw himself 
upright. He was caught, enmeshed 
in problems too vast, utterly lost, 
at the end of his devices. The ice 
was eternally beyond him. His 
poor mind had reached its limit. 


Hi canon gave way to shame. Upon 
the watcher his own guilt, the guilt 
of the world, settled like a physical 
burden. Without volition he was 
walking toward the old fellow and 
at the same time reaching into his 
pocket for a sixpence. But he was 
not quite quick enough. Before he 
got there another person, the man 
who had been sitting in the family 
group a short distance away, had 
come to the old fellow and gently 
raised him to his feet. He had 
reached into the basket without ef- 
fort, with precision, with grace and 
had retrieved the elusive ice as well 
as the one which had lain so long 
on the ground. Handing the two to 
the old man he was saying compas- 
sionately: 
“Here now, 
now, Dad.” 
So by the time the watcher ar- 
rived the trembling old fellow had 
received an ice in each hand and 
was at peace. But somehow full 
reality had even yet not come to 
the watcher. He had not grasped 
the quick turn of events. He still 
moved as though in a dream and 
could not stay his intention. 
“Here,” he muttered, not unkind- 
ly, extending the sixpence, “Why 
don’t you buy yourself a clean 
one?” 
The old fellow carefully raised 
his head as high as he could to 


Dad. It’s all right 





he looked tremors shook the old peer uncomprehendingly at the 
man’s legs. His head too was shak- coin. He squinted dully at one 
ing feebly. While with his right hand clutching a_ soft dripping 
hand he seemed unable to stop the mess of chocolate-covered _ ice 
ineffectual pawing, he was endeav- cream. And so slowly that it ap- 
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peared to fill an eternity he turned 
to the other hand. Then he looked 
at the coin. While time stood still 
he did not move. His head began 
once more its uncontrolled trem- 
bling extreme now in its agitation. 
Water rolled from his eyes. His 
mouth hung open, but no words 
came forth. Pathetically, ever so 
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slowly, he brought both hands to- 
gether in one formless mass of 
melting ice cream, extended them 
falteringly toward the sixpence— 
and stopped. It was at once an act 
of utter despair and of supplica- 
tion. And in the supplication there 
was at last the ghost of human 
dignity. 


oo e 


BY OLIVER BARRES 


“The 


soil must be broken . . 


. this is the age of 


the plough and the harrow, not the time of harvest.” 


Christopher Dawson, 


The Movement of World Revolution 


PREPARE again for birth 
Of water and of God: 

Deeper plough the earth; 
Turn the curving sod. 


Ancient sun and star 
Light the lonely toil. 

Harvest time ts far— 
Harrow up the soil! 


Choose the seed with care: 
Worlds await within. 
Cast it on the air 
Before the rains begin. 








rom my window in 
Fleet Stree 
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Should We Love Aliens and the Lesser Breeds? 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Ses r LACRIMAE RERUM. Vergil’s words referred, of course, to the deepest 
things in the universe and human nature. But it seems to me that one 
might well refer them today to the blindness of politicians and the dumb- 
ness of the people they govern. 

Think of Cyprus, where so many lives were lost, where so much bit- 
terness was generated. Suddenly one day men come to their senses and ° 
realize that a compromise, far from being the disaster everyone believed 
it to be, brings happiness and hope back to men, women and children 
with the prospect of prosperity and a unity of purpose on matters of in- 
finitely greater importance, namely the danger that stalks those who be- 
lieve in free man and in the spiritual and moral values that alone can 
guarantee freedom. 

I was brought up in the days when controversies in Ireland turned 
first on Home Rule and then on the Treaty and then on independence. 
Lives were lost in great numbers, patriots were executed and jailed, 
brother fought against brother, and politicians in Westminster said, as 
they are still so apt to say today, “They will never be able to govern 
themselves; they will be a menace to British security.” 

But Ireland, though still divided, has been at peace and has governed 
herself in a way that seems altogether admirable because she refuses to 
share the illusion that a nation’s happiness and that of its people depend 
on power and wealth and technocracy. Even the partition, though one 
could wish it otherwise, is surely infinitely better than the miseries that 
civil war again would cause. As a boy, I used to scandalize my family, 
which lived during part of the year in Ireland, by loudly insisting that 
the Irish obviously ought to have Home Rule. Does a boy see these 
things more clearly than men full of political training and experience? 


Yer the right and decent attitude for a man is still supposed to be 
the patriotic attitude, pride in one’s country, glory in its wealth and 
achievement, refusal to compromise with aliens and the lesser breeds. 
This attitude was obviously engendered in a period of history when the 
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fate of the common man was con- 
sidered of very secondary impor- 
tance. Political and national am- 
bitions were the concern of the few 
privileged who stood to gain by na- 
tional ambitions, while the common 
man stood to lose by national de- 
feat. It was in the latter’s interest 
to back his privileged leaders. 

But even when national pride and 
patriotism grew to be virtues, the 
common man tended to suffer a 
good deal less than he feared even 
when his country was defeated. 
Was it not during the last war that 
the washerwomen of Rome, when 
asked what they would do if Hitler 
took over Rome, answered: “Noth- 
ing. We have been washerwomen 
for the popes and for the kings, and 
if Hitler comes, he will need wash- 
erwomen as much as his predeces- 
sors.” 

A new and far more serious 
phase of the disease began with the 
French Revolution, when every citi- 
zen was taught to feel a personal 
concern in the social ideals of the 
revolution and to fight for them 
against the surrounding reactionary 
powers. This led to Napoleon’s am- 
bition to conquer Europe with the 
first army conscripted on a major 
scale. 

The citizen-soldier was quickly 
conditioned to identify himself, his 
family, his relations and his friends 
with the fate of the nation, what- 
ever attitude the politicians might 
take. Not only that, but conscrip- 
tion immensely increased the scale 
of wars, preparing for the great 
world wars of this century. 

This identification of the citizen 
with the policies of those who gov- 
erned in his name, and the sense of 
disloyalty and treachery, if anyone 
attempted to disagree, went so deep 
that religion itself found itself auto- 
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The new and changing world is making 
nonsense of old-fashioned nationalism and 
yet the mass of Englishmen and Frenchmen 
continue to think in terms of loss of national 
power and prestige. Mr. de la Bedoyere says 
we will go on having political and social 
troubles until we re-learn the “good news” 
of the Gospel. 





matically committed. Until quite 
recent times when a small measure 
of conscientious objection was fin- 
ally allowed in certain countries, it 
was the general Christian view that 
a man’s spiritual and moral duty 
was to fight, and the war was al- 
ways a “just” one. 

It never seemed to strike the most 
liberal of the liberals that all this 
constituted the greatest “enserf- 
ment” to that impersonal entity, the 
nation, and to political policies 
which in the last resort depended 
on the judgment, decisions and 
career-ambitions of a handful of 
men. The endless blood and suffer- 
ing of two world wars were the price 
that had to be paid for an evolution 
that has become so connatural to 
modern man that even now hardly 
anyone thinks of questioning it. 


Q. COURSE, as with most great fal- 
lacies, there was a degree of truth 
and moral value in it. There are 
causes for which men should be pre- 
pared to fight, though probably a 
good deal fewer than we tend to 
think. For a citizen to detach him- 
self utterly and selfishly from the 
fate of his country or the fate of a 
true civilization of which he is a 
part and a beneficiary would be 
plainly self-regarding and immoral. 

In principle, at least, the people 
have a right to resist unjust oppres- 
sion and rule, but only if they them- 
selves resist in the name of just 
principles. And that is a terribly 
Per- 


difficult thing to be sure of. 











FROM MY WINDOW 


haps for all time Hitlerism will 
stand as a symbol of an evil against 
which all good men should rise, but 
we have also to remember that but 
for the tradition of automatic serv- 
ice to many nationalistic, social and 
revolutionary fallacies, a Hitler 
would have been an impossibility. 

Today, the free peoples feel, and 
rightly feel, that the ambitions and 
aggressions of Communism are 
something that must be resisted, in 
the last resort by force. But note 
that Hitlerism and Communism are 
only accidentally nationalistic 
causes. Essentially both are inter- 
national causes or philosophies of a 
social nature which, for accidental 
rather than logical reasons, became 
identified with German or 
imperialism. 


Russian 


Thus we have surely reached a 
stage in international history when 
one can reasonably say that 
thoughtful and intelligent person 
should consider himself bound auto- 
matically to act on the principle 
“My country”—and, in the last re- 
sort, “My country, right or wrong.” 
Nor should such a person be condi- 
tioned to the instinctive reaction 
that “my country is a better, more 
glorious, greater country than any- 
one else’s.” Such reactions are 
archaisms, relics of a totally differ- 
ent past. Patriotism in the moder- 
ate Christian sense of love of one’s 
country and the sense of the duty to 
serve in just matters is quite an- 
other affair. But how many honestly 
make this distinction? 

But why bother about all this, 
someone may ask. Precisely be- 
cause it lies at the back of the po- 
litical lacrimae rerum to which | 
referred at the beginning. 


no 


ee SEEM to me to be two great 
factors in the international situa- 
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tion today, and neither of them has 
anything to do with the clichés of 
nationalism or patriotism as_ this 
latter word is normally used. 

The first is the common cause of 


free or justly governed nations 
against the clear tyranny which 


Communism imposes and seeks to 
impose wherever it can. This ideo- 
logical and would-be militant ag- 
gressiveness is accidentally linked 
with Russia and China, and, know- 
ing the strength of surviving crude 
nationalistic feelings, its leaders do 
all they can to exploit nationalist 
feelings and trap its slaves with 
these feelings. 

But this, surely, is all the more 
reason why we should think of the 
Communist danger in non-national- 
istic terms. We are infinitely more 
closely and truly bound together by 
the values of freedom and just gov- 
ernment than we are by the accident 
that some of us happen to have been 
born in America, others in Britain, 
others in France, and so on. By 
comparison with what is at stake 
this is an irrelevancy. 


Yet to say so 
is to risk being denounced as a 
crank or unpatriotic citizen. I re- 
peat that we have a right to prefer 
our way of life and be proud to 
serve our country, but not in the 
sense of looking down our noses alt 
other countries and 
envying them. 

The second great factor is that 
the world is in the throes of a great 
international, political and social 
evolution. Paradoxically, perhaps, 
in view of what I 


despising or 


have said about 
nationalism, there are many parts 
of the world which might be 
grouped under the “less developed 
parts” where there is a great urge 
for political and social advance in 
terms of a new nationalism. 

The nation is undoubtedly a natu- 
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ral and very convenient grouping 
where political and social develop- 
ment is occurring. That, of course, 
was why nationalism became so 
strong in Europe at the time of the 
Renaissance and Reformation. Even 
there are interesting 
about this new nationalism. 
Middle Eastern nationalism there 
is a Pan-Arabic ideal which is 
partly religious, and this ideal links 
up with the rapid spread of Moham- 
medanism in many parts of Africa. 
In Africa, color and the sense of be- 
ing “African” strongly qualify pres- 
ent nationalism. 

However, the real point is that the 
old relationships between the old 
nations and those new developing 
parts of the world have now become 
almost wholly outdated. Have the 
Dutch lost anything through losing 
their East Indian Empire? Have the 
British lost anything through losing 
India? In both cases not a thing, 
except the specific employment of a 
certain number of their citizens in 
fancy jobs where they could exploit 
their ego at the expense of the lesser 
breeds. Will France lose anything 
if it loses Algeria? One doubts it. 
Holland and Britain have 
been more prosperous than since 
the war. Would anyone in the world 
have really been any the worse off if 
the wishes of the Cypriots had been 
conceded at an early stage? 


So, factors 


Behind 


never 


Ver THE mass of Englishmen, and 
still more the mass of Frenchmen, 
go on thinking in terms of loss of 


power, prestige and pride when 
forced to meet the new and chang- 
ing world which is making nonsense 
of nationalistic feelings and tradi- 
tions. 

It is true that there is one difficult 
factor: the education of backward 
peoples to a level of knowledge and 
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enable 
countries 


responsibility which will 
them to run their own 
justly and efficiently. That, of 
course, is what all this trouble in 
Central Africa is about. The avowed 
aim of the white settlers in the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland has been 
to plan the political and social fu- 
ture of these vast regions, where 
underdeveloped Africans vastly out- 
number them, along lines of part- 
nership in contrast with the self- 
defeating apartheid of South Africa. 

This is a fine ideal but what one 
has to ask oneself is this: Is the 
white population which has settled 
in those regions, largely to make 
money, really suited to pursue with 
wisdom and justice this extremely 
delicate and difficult purpose? 

If it is true, as it is, that many 
people in Britain —and not least, 
those who have lived and worked in 
colonial territories — still instine- 
tively think in terms of “niggers,” 
“wops” or (during the war) “Huns,” 
can we really hope to find all the 
subtle understandings and nuances 
that are so vital when races and so- 
cial castes meet and try to under- 
stand one another? 

A Catholic missionary, writing 
from Nyasaland, tells of the way 
even officials try to make the Afri- 
can look small, or of a farmer who 
castrates a native boy as a punish- 
ment. It was instructive and rather 
touching to hear how the Africans 
in Nyasaland looked forward to the 
arrival of Lord Perth (a Catholic, 
incidentally) from London and were 
deeply disappointed when it was 
thought best to cancel his journey. 

This is not an indictment of the 
settlers there only, for all men who 
have to exploit a new country tend 
to be raw and tough, their minds 
filled with the sense of superiority. 
But in practice it is precisely that 
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kind of false human relationship, 
the product of nationalist prejudice 
and old clichés about the way to 
look upon and treat inferiors, which 
makes so difficult any peaceful and 
constructive evolution. Too often 
it is the same at the top. 

Because the personal sense of 
humiliation among the governed, 
the masses, is so (even 
though the ultimate policy may be 
good), trouble breaks out and there 
are always plenty of people of 
higher intelligence, educated in 
London, Paris or New York, ready 
to exploit it. 

It seems utterly amazing, for ex- 
ample, that the authorities could 
have arrested the Anglican couple, 
the Clutton-Brocks, who have reli- 
giously dedicated themselves to 
partnership in agricultural work 
and succeeded. It is a case of the 
typical stupidity of men who intend 
well, but have been brought up in 
terms of past values and past con- 
ventions. 


strong 


Teint NTLY it is true that the Afri- 


cans of agricultural Nyasaland 
would wish to see their country de- 
veloped and their personal lot im- 
proved, but contact with the wrong 
type of settler and the stories that 
they will be part of a great federa- 
tion ruled by unknown people far 
away are enough to make them fee! 
that they would be better off to be 
left as they are, living their natural, 
humble lives. And so arise false is- 
like Nyasaland wishing to 
stand in the way of “progress and 
wealth.” 

Much of this could be avoided if 
nations and people were educated to 


sues 
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realize that the time is long past 
when anyone can afford to think in 
terms of national pride, “my coun- 
try, right or wrong,” superior and 
inferior races, prestige and even 
patriotism, which as Nurse Cavell 
said years ago “is not enough.” 


W:: SLL have to learn to distin- 
guish between what is nationally 
moral and nationally immoral, be- 
tween domination and brotherhood, 
between being master’ (often 
through secret fear and cupidity) 
and being partner, whether we think 
of nations or of individuals. Until 
we do so, there will indeed be “the 
tears of things” in a world whose 
potentialities for understanding and 
social justice are greater than ever 
before. 

We often 
precisely 
education 
from the 


ourselves where 
Christian and Catholic 
and values should differ 
often seemingly upright 
education and values of those 
around us. Is it not precisely in 
matters of this kind that the differ- 
ence should lie? Yet is it cynical to 
say that in matters of na- 
tional, civic and social matters we 
as Catholics are searcely different 
from others. If my argument is cor- 
rect, however, the real political and 
social troubles of our world proceed 
not so much from great mistakes of 
higher policy—for these are only 
the inevitable consequences — but 
from the failure to realize that our 
new world needs as never before a 
new standard of understanding and 
human conduct, as between man 
and man, group and group, nation 
and nation. Is not this the heart of 
the “good news” of the Gospel? 


ask 


these 
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THE DIARY OF ANNE FRANK (20th 
Century-Fox) opened just after my last 
deadline and was not previewed until 
the day before the New York premiere. 
Consequently these remarks are very 
late in appearing. To be sure the film’s 
current engagements are on a two-a- 
day “prestige” basis in advance of its 
general release and it will not achieve 
its widest circulation until several 
months from now. Even so the pic- 
ture has already received an almost 
unprecedented amount of editorial and 
critical comment and it Seems as 
though everything worth saying about 
it has already been said. 

I went to the film conscious of the 
fact that the two-year ordeal of the 
Frank and Van Daan families and their 
unlovable old = dentist-companion in 
their Amsterdam garret hiding place 
has come to be accepted on a world- 
wide scale as a symbol of the tragedy 
of the Jews under Nazism. I wondered 
if the movie version, even in the hands 
of so sensitive a film-maker as George 
Stevens, could add its own special hall- 
mark to the story or even preserve the 
quality of Anne’s own diary or the play 
based on it. The answers to these ques- 
tions are both “yes” and “no.” 

The movie is done with taste and 
skill and no little cinematic distinc- 
tion. Nevertheless on the screen some 
of the emotional impact is lost. This 
loss however is minor and relative. It 
is still a most moving story. And, 
though the knowledge that seven of 
the eight occupants of the garret died 
in concentration camps following 
their betrayal and capture hangs over 
it, it is overwhelmingly a story of life 
and the survival of the human spirit. 


On principle | am skeptical of “un- 
knowns” who are chosen for important 
roles after widely publicized talent 
hunts. Millie Perkins, who plays Anne, 
is a sensitive and appealing young lady 
and a great improvement over the 
usual contest winner but she has 
neither the dynamism nor the acting 
resources that the role requires. Rich- 
ard Beymer as Peter Van Daan, het 
partner in a touching adolescent ro- 
mance, is also a trifle insipid. The rest 
of the cast—Joseph Schildkraut as the 
magnificent Otto Frank, Gusti Huber 
and Diane Baker as his wife and elder 
daughter, Shelley Winters and Lou 
Jacobi as the all too human Van Daans 
and Ed Wynn as the equally fallible 
dentist—is first-rate. 


COUNT YOUR BLESSINGS (MGM) is 
based on a high comedy novel by 
Nancy Mitford, the thesis of which is 
that Frenchmen are not monogamous 
and that if an English wife of one 
wishes to preserve her marriage she 
should emulate her French sisters-un- 
der-the-skin and ignore her husband’s 
indiscretions. 

In deference to the sensibilities of 
screen audiences (and the Production 
Code Administration) the movie ver- 
sion, with Deborah Kerr and Rossano 
Brazzi as the principals in the inter- 
national marriage, attempts to provide 
optional, alternate explanations of an 
innocent character for the seemingly 
compromising positions in which the 
wife keeps discovering her husband. 
After a while they are not terribly con- 
vincing. 

The 
the 


difficulties 
their second 


unique 
couple on 


besetting 
honey- 
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second line of ‘“‘so- 
phisticated sex comedy.” Married after 
a Whirlwind courtship during World 
War II, parted after a brief honeymoon 
ind kept apart for an unprecedented 
ten years by the exigencies of France’s 
colonial wars, the pair are reunited as 
virtual strangers. Not only that but 
they are also victimized and played off 
one against the other by their nine- 
vear-old son (“the blessing” of Miss 
Mitford’s original title) who is preco- 
ciously determined to preserve the 
privileges that were his in a one-par- 
ent household. 

The picture does not make as much 
as it could out of its most promising 
comedy vein —the satire inherent in 
the clash of national characteristics 
and viewpoints. Nonetheless it is quite 
entertaining as a whole. Also for 
moviegoers subscribe to the 
theory that films should be pretty to 
look at and about rich people, it is 
practically ideal. The heroine is the 
daughter of a peer and the hero is a 
count with a town house and various 
country estates, the clothes are beauti- 
ful and so is the authentic French and 
English scenery, photographed — in 
color. Besides as an added attraction 
the picture the inimitable 
Maurice another varia- 
tion on boulevardier role. 


moon furnishes a 


who 


presents 
Chevalier in 
the mellow 


SHAKE HANDS WITH THE DEVIL 


(United Artists) 
depe ndence 
treated on 
former.” 


The Irish War of In- 

has very seldom’ been 
the screen since “The In- 
(The O'Flaherty novel, on 
which that movie was based, dealt not 
with the Rebellion but with the later 
ictivities of the 1.R.A.). One reason for 
this is perhaps that the subject is still 
controversial. This film, made in Ire- 
land by an American company with a 
cast of American, Irish and English 
plavers, already been denounced 
in England as anti-British, the special 
target for the denunciation being its 
British producer-director Michael An- 
derson (Around the World in 80 Days). 
I suppose this reaction was to be ex- 
pected though the picture attempts in 
seneral to be fair to the English and 
specifically points out that the excesses 
perpetrated by the Black-and-Tans 
were the work of irregulars recruited 
to do the work of the regular army. 


has 
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Another of the film’s controversial 
aspects is its characterization of the 
I.R.A. general, played by Michael Red- 
grave. Though the character is never 
identified by name his position and ac- 
tions correspond to those of Michael 
Collins in real life. It is still possible 
to get a heated argument going among 
Irishmen over whether Collins was a 
patriot or a traitor for signing the 
limited independence peace treaty 
with England. The picture alienates 
some more people by unequivocally 
supporting the former point of view. 
In fact the only character who opposes 
it is an I.R.A. oflicer (James Cagney) 
who turns out to have been corrupted 
by the long siege of guerrilla warfare 
so that love of killing has supplanted 
his original idealism. 

As far as plot goes the film is a quite 
involved melodrama which includes 
just about everything you would ex- 
pect to find in a story about Ireland’s 
struggle for independence and a few 
things you would not expect to find. 
For example, the barmaid-camp fol- 
lower in the low-cut peasant blouse 
(Glynis Johns) is a stock movie char- 
acter but she seems out of place in the 
Irish countryside. Despite its diffuse- 
and the rather lack-lustre per- 
formances of its juvenile leads—Don 
Murray as an Irish-American medical 
student accidentally caught up in the 
movement and Dana Wynter as an Eng- 
lish girl held as a hostage—the picture 
is more absorbing than most. The un- 
hackneyed story background and the 
authentic locations and atmosphere 
are a few of its assets. Others are An- 
derson’s under the circumstances re- 
markably lucid direction and the sup 
porting performances, especially those 
of Cyril Cusack as a poet who gave up 
writing interior-rhyming Gaelic 
to become a 
Thorndike as 


ness 


verse 
revolutionary, and Sybil 
an aristocrat-patriot. 


ROOM AT THE TOP 
tributing Co.) is a complex blend of 
undoubted excellences and grievous 
shortcomings which has to be dis- 
cussed seriously if at all. 

It is a British film based on 
by John Braine, one of 
gry young men.” As the title more or 
less suggests, the story is concerned 
with getting ahead in the world by un- 


(Continental Dis- 


a novel 
E:ngland’s “an- 
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ethical means. What the title gives no 
hint of, however, is that the progress 
of Joe Lampson (Laurence Harvey), 
the picture’s angry young “hero,” from 
industrial slum beginnings to “the top” 
is accomplished almost entirely, and in 
graphic detail, in the bedroom. 

Even so this overemphasis on sex, 
unacceptable as it is in the film me- 
dium, is projected with an almost 
clinical objectivity and distaste which 
places it in an altogether different 
frame of reference than, say, the aver- 
age Brigitte Bardot movie. But since 
immorality on the screen is usually 
equated with violations of the Sixth 
Commandment the picture’s excesses 
in this regard are likely to obscure a 
more subtle and serious thematic flaw 

its corrosively cynical outlook on 
life. 

True, at the end, the picture implies, 
not very convincingly, that the hero’s 
conscience will prevent him from en- 
joying the wealth and position he has 
obtained by marriage to the daughter 
(Heather Sears) of the town’s leading 
industrialist (Donald Wolfit), whom 
he deliberately seduced with that end 


in view. But along the way conscience, 


and idealism figure al- 
all in the actions and out- 
hero, or anyone 


moral values 
most not at 
look of the 
that matter. 

This is not to say that Braine falls 
into the error of portraying evil sym- 
pathetically. Rather it is that he and 
his colleagues of the angry generation 
are protesting against the injustices 
of the stratified British class system 
(providing their estimate of it is sub- 
stantially correct) from wrong and in- 
adequate motives. They present no vi- 
sion of life as it should be and their 
objection to the status quo is based, 
not on moral grounds but merely on 
the pragmatic consideration that they 
are the underdogs. 


else for 


This pervasive cynicism 
the story of a firm foundation. For ex- 
ample the older, and by implication 
promiscuous, married womgn (Simone 
Signoret) with whom the hero has an 
affair and who kills herself when he 
jilts her, seems a relatively sympa- 
thetic character mainly because her 
husband, a small and only partially 
developed role, is such a complete rot- 
ter. Again it does not seem at all dra- 


deprives 
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matically inevitable that the million- 
aire, on learning of his daughter’s 
pregnancy, will do anything so com- 
paratively normal and decent as ar- 
range a shotgun wedding. And finally 
there is basic ambiguity about the cen- 
tral character, who is supposed to be a 
shrewd lad with his eye on the main 
chance yet who emerges as a stupid 
and boorish young man who learns 
very little and develops even less as the 
story progresses. 

It seems a contradiction of the above 
strictures to say that the picture is 
notable for its realism (naturalism is 
perhaps a better word). Yet much of 
its exploration of small town provin- 
cial life rings undeniably true as does 
much of its character delineation, 
which is brought out through electri- 
fying human clashes and in strikingly 
cinematic terms. And despite its repe- 
titious and too explicit sexual em- 
phasis some of the film’s parts have a 
properly channeled moral indignation 
which it lacks as a whole. 

The picture is enjoying enormous 
box-oflice success in England, partly 
no doubt because of its sensational as- 
pects, partly because it is one of the 
few British films in recent years to at- 
tempt a serious treatment of the con 
temporary scene and partly just be- 
cause it is an exceptionally interesting 
piece of film-making, excellently acted 
ind directed with an authentic flair 
for the medium by Jack Clayton who 
has never made a feature length movie 
before. For various reasons it is not 
likely to duplicate this record over 
However its practically unbeat- 
ible combination of artistry and sex 
will almost certainly assure its dis- 
tribution not only on the “art house” 
circuit but also, inappropriately, in the 
neighborhood theaters with their large 
proportion of youthful customers. In 
Great Britain the licensing of films ac- 
cording to age groups at least prevents 
this deplorable state of affairs. 


here. 


THE LAST TRAIN FROM GUN HILL 
(Paramount) Since the growth in 
popularity of “adult” Westerns on TV 
there has been increasing agitation 
among movie producers to make West- 
ern films with themes that used to be 
taboo on the range. One of the most 


frequently recurring of these (which 
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I trust will recur less and less fre- 
quently in the future) is rape. 

Along these lines The Last Train 
from Gun Hill concerns a small town 
Oklahoma = sheriff’s (Kirk Douglas) 
search for the men who assaulted and 
murdered his Indian wife (in the film’s 
grim and graphic opening sequence). 
Following the trail to a town some 
distance away he learns that the chief 
culprit is the son (Earl Holliman) of 
an old friend and associate (Anthony 
Quinn). The father is that stock fron- 
tier character, the law-unto-himself 
cattle baron and the is the kind 
of stupid, vicious weakling that such 
men inevitably sire in the movies 
Next to his son considerations of jus- 
tice and friendship mean nothing to 
the cattleman. As a result the sheriff 
has to face an armed and hostile town 
singlehanded in order to bring his 
prisoner to justice. Not surprisingly 
the only helping hand is extended to 
him by another familiar movie figure, 
the shady lady with the heart of gold 
(Carolyn Jones). 

The technicolor film was 
by John Sturges with occasional dra- 
matic power and unfailing pictorial 
distinction but neither of these good 
qualities is able to conceal the fact that 
it is overdrawn and cliche-ridden. 


son 


directed 


WARLOCK (20th Century-Fox) An- 
other characteristic of the “adult” 
Western is that it makes it tough to tell 
the good guys from the bad guys. This 
elaborate outdoor epic in color tells 
the familiar story of a town which im- 
ports an out-of-town marshal to break 
the reign of terror imposed by a gang 
of over-age juvenile delinquent 
bovs from a nearby ranch. Aside from 
being handy with his guns the marshal 
(Henry Fonda) proves to be a morally 
ambiguous character and his sullen 
assistant (Anthony Quinn again) is ul- 
timately revealed as a_ sinister 
The marshal later turns over 
thority to a newly elected 
sheriff (Richard Widmark), a 
member of the cowboy gang 
sudden conversion to heroic 
never adequately explained. 

The picture was adapted from the 
Oakley Hall novel by Robert Alan 
Aurthur who usually writes for TV. 
Apparently the technique of writing 


Ccow- 


one. 
his au- 
deputy 
former 
whose 
virtue is 


for the 21-inch screen needs to be 
greatly readjusted if it is to suit the 
dimensions of CinemaScope. In any 
case Warlock seems even more over- 
written than The Last Train from Gun 
Hill and though the actors are both 
forceful and competent the character 
motivations are preposterous and fin- 
ally incomprehensible. 


THE 
sets 
years 
artists. 

Down through the years certain 
physical conventions have attached 
themselves to this type of movie. For 
obvious reasons it is a virtual neces- 
sity that it be photographed in color 
and that various of the artist’s paint- 
ings be displayed on the screen at stra- 
tegic intervals. It has also become 
traditional that scenes within the film 
be composed so that they resemble 
others of the painter’s works. The 
Naked Maja, which ostensibly at least 
is about Francisco Goya fulfills these 
requirements adequately enough. As 
a result the film is quite lovely to look 
at since in addition to the above-men- 
tioned visual assets. it photo- 
graphed in Italy in actual locales 
which provide a close approximation 
of early nineteenth-century Spain. 

Even so it is a remarkably stupid 
and tedious movie. The main trouble 
seems to be the script, co-authored 
surprisingly enough by Norman Cor- 
win, who performed a similar fune- 
tion for Lust for Life, the admirable 
film biography of Van Gogh. The dig 
nified and factual tone of the earlier 
film has been abandoned in favor of 
an old-fashioned hard-breathing _fic- 
tional romance with overtones of pa- 
triotism and political intrigue, done 
n postured, pseudo-operatic style and 
with a truly operatic lack of 
tion. 

Supposedly 


NAKED 
back by 
the 


MAJA (United 
approximately 
production of films 


Artists) 
twenty 
about 


Was 


convic- 


occurring during Napo- 
the 
about 30 years from Goya’s 
real age at the time and is equally mis- 
leading about such other matters as 
the artist’s political allegiance and his 
and the Duchess of Alba’s marital 
status. It is, in short, a throwback to 
the sort of romantic twaddle that used 
to pass for film biography in the earlier 


leon’s peninsular campaign 


story 
subtracts 
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ind enlightened days of talkies. 
Even on this level the picture is un- 
necessarily hampered by the inept per- 
formances of the two principals, Ava 
Gardner and Anthony the 
inept direction of and 
the awkward dia- 
logue for the 

Apparently 


less 


Franciosa, 
Henry Koster 
dubbing of English 
Italian supporting cast. 
realizing that they had 
in expensive “clinker” on their hands 
United Artists lurid, 
Barnum-type promotion campaign 
built around the famous nude painting 
which film its The 


has devised a 


gives the name 
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technique is to play fast and loose 
with the term “art,” produce advertis 
ing material which has no legitimate 
claim to the name and then maneuver 
the Post Office Department, various 
licensing commissioners and_ other 
government into a_ position 
where an exercise of their plain duty 
them look a little ridiculous 
It will be interesting to see how many 
this draws to a film which 
whatever its other faults is entirely 
handling of the 


agencies 
makes 


suckers 


circumspect in. its 
painting in question. 





BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer 


MARK TWAIN TONIGHT — Mr. Emlyn 
Williams’ readings as Charles Dickens 
were a recent delightful and memor- 
able event, largely dependent on Mr. 
Williams’ expert projection of the rich 
material when the author became sub- 
merged in the interest of the story. 
Hal Holbrook in Mark Twain Tonight 
has another approach. He ts Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens when he walks on 
the stage and he remains no one else 
but Samuel Langhorne Clemens. all 
evening. With the exception of an in- 
cident from Huckleberry Finn and A 
Ghost Story, it was Mr. Clemens as a 
lecturer who was on the stage pro- 
pounding his Mark Twainish fancies 
and philosophy with such inimitable 
dry humor. 

Mr. Holbrook was twenty-two when 
he began research on Mr. Clemens. 
known as Mark Twain. He is now 
thirty-four. During those twelve years, 
he studied all the printed material 
watched an old Edison film of Mark 
Twain, listened to a voice recording, 
talked to contemporaries until now 
(after he has spent three hours in ap- 
plying his make-up) he seems to be 
Clemens reincarnated. Holbrook 
ceases to exist. 

A man of seventy appears—bright 
eves peering out from under shaggy 
white evebrows; a droopy white mous- 
tache; a fine crop of unruly white hair 

dressed in the inevitable white suit 
with red tie and elastic-sided brown 
shoes. Loose in his joints with a habit 
of lifting his shoulders, hands hanging 
(unless the cherished cheroot is in his 
mouth), he is endlessly stepping about 
the stage with the comedian’s instinc- 
tive sense of timing in the pauses 
which accentuate his wit. Evidently 
the cigar with its puffs and the light- 


W yatt 


ing of matches served the same pur- 
pose for Mark Twain in his lectures as 
the rope did for Will Rogers. Some- 
times his rogue remarks are made with 
a straight face, sometimes there is a 
silent chuckle in tthe eyes. When he 
spoke as Huckleberry, he changed his 
voice, when he told the ghost story he 
sat on an armchair but in both he 
dramatized them to the hilt. 

The introduction was made by him- 
self when he announced that he really 
was what some had described him to 
be—a humorist who was funny! And 
that is what makes the long elaboration 
of this character study worth while. 
Another generation can again enjoy the 
surprises of this venerable but im- 
pishly witty Missourian. No one should 
miss meeting Mark Twain. 

At the Forty-First Street. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS—Although no one 
in the cast has an exceptional voice 
although the music is easily forgotten, 
although Hermione Gingold makes a 
music-hall character of Mrs. Bennet 
and Abe Burrows has changed the deli 
cate plot structure of Pride and Preju- 
dice into the saga of a designing 
Mamma, yet somehow or other the 
charm of Jane Austen permeates the 
proceedings and gives to the musical 
an echo of prestige. 

England in 1813 has inspired Peter 
Larkin to create a series of beguiling 
pictures of Longbourn, the Bennets’ 
home in Hertfordshire; of the Assem- 
bly Room where the Misses Bennets at- 
tended a ball; of stately Netherfield 
Hall and its gardens; and the grandeur 
of Rosings, inhabited by Lady Cath- 
erine de Bourgh. Alvin Colt’s costumes 
people the rooms with delights. 

At the ball we can watch the lively 
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Miss Elizabeth Bennet’s pride being 
piqued by the elegant sophistication of 
the very superior Mr. Darcy while the 
amiable Miss Jane Bennet’s charms 
captivate the equally amiable Charles 
Bingley. The younger sister, Lydia, 
romps after the officers with special 
attention for the dubious Captain 
Wickham. Polly Bergen is pretty and 
spirited as Elizabeth but with a voice 
that is more than inadequate for the 
song she sings at the Bingleys’ spinet. 
It should really have been a harp. 
Farley Granger also evinces more 
acting than singing ability as Darcy. 
Christopher Hewett and Mary Finney 
do well as the clerical bore, Mr. Col- 
lins and his patroness, Lady Catherine 
de Bourgh. Captain Wickham is 
danced by the same James Mitchell 
who executed the famous sword dance 
in Brigadoon. The dancing at the local 
ball, by the way, certainly lacks the 
decorum associated with Jane Austen. 
Evidently Mr. Burrows felt that Jane 
Austen needed some “pepping up” and 
Miss Hermione Gingold is given full 
leeway in her “A House in 
Town,” which is as much in harmony 
with Austen humor as a seal on stilts. 
But what is extraordinary is that the 
burlesque of Mrs. Bennet doesn’t throw 
the whole play out of focus any more 
than it does. Mr. Bennet and Mr. Col- 
lins; Lady Catherine and Charlotte 
Lucas; the Bingleys and the Bennet 
girls and even Darcy manage to remain 
themselves and it is really pleasant to 
meet them again. {tf the Alvin. 


song, 


OLE!—The Lemonade Opera which has 


won such a good reputation is now 
represented in a production sponsored 
by the Village Presbyterian Church 
and the Brotherhood Synagogue in the 
basement of their joint place of wor- 
ship, the Greenwich Mews Theater. 

Olé! is what the Spaniards call a 
zarzuela which means a satirical folksy 
musical. This one’s Spanish title was 
La Chulapona, a slang term so difficult 
to translate that in the song of that 
name it is left untranslated. Manuela, 
the heroine, sings the song about her- 
self and we gather that she is worried 
about a great many more things than 
her own reputation. Manuela runs a 
pressing establishment but finds it very 
difficult to collect her bills because 
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her heart is so big. Fortunately, a 
seemingly simple little girl robs Man- 
ela of José Maria who is adept at tak- 
ing all her profits and she freely do- 
nates an elderly bore to a widow. 
Everything ends happily at a lottery. 

Ruth Kobart, who was much ad- 
mired in Brussels last summer, is a 
stirring and rich-throated Manuela 
and leads a company blessed with far 
better voices than can be heard in most 
of the Broadway musicals. 

Olé!, directed by Max Leavitt, 
founder of the Lemonade Theater, has 
a dash and spirit all its own. The 
choreography is by Ruthanna Boris and 
the delightfully gay sets were designed 
by Robert Fletcher. As the Greenwich 
Mews Theater now has comfortabk 
seats, Olé! can be recommended for 
its unusual and very Spanish attrac- 
tions.—At the Greenwich Mews. 


THE GERANIUM HAT—Although a cat’s- 
paw is a familiarly expedient character 
in both fiction and history, how often 
does one see the real menace of a huge 
black paw on the stage? It makes for 
a crucial curtain in this fantastical 
comedy when the heroine is reduced 
to miniature size by the villain and 
faces extermination by a very real cat. 
This unusual crisis occurs when a 
young actor, who dabbles in chemistry 
and necromancy, discovers a remark- 
ably potent shrinking formula which 
the nefarious producer steals and 
then proceeds to reduce his acting 
company to marionettes. 

True love finally triumphs over cats, 
chemistry and corruption but unfor- 
tunately the playwright in an effort to 
entertain confuses humor with vul- 
garity. This is a pity for otherwise the 
dialogue is euphonious, the story in- 
genious and the playing good espe- 
cially that of Rosina Fernhoff as the 
heroine and Leon B. Stevens as the vil- 
lain. Outstanding are the sets by Rob- 
ert Fletcher among which the flower 
box scene, with its subtle combination 
of lighting and color, produces a scene 
of quite unusual beauty. 

At the Orpheum. 


OUR TOWN—There is a one-act play 
by Thornton Wilder which invariably 
wins the prize in amateur tournaments. 
The Happy Journey, whose only re- 
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quirement for sets and props are four 
straight chairs, records the excursion 
by Ford car of a very simple family 
of four, to visit a married daughter in 
New Jersey. It is the happy genius of 
Mr. Wilder to have found the beauty 
in the commonplace and that appeal in 
goodness. Our Town has the same sim- 
plicity as The Happy Journey and 
since its first appearance in 1938 it has 
been played so continuously around 
the country that there is very likely no 
Litthe Theater group which has not en- 
joved its modest demands on produc- 
tion and its universal appeal. Grovers 
Corners, New Hampshire, has become 
a geographical entity and as the years 
proceed onward from 1901, Our Town 
will soon enshrine a way of life that 
may soon be obsolete. Where are the 
small towns in New England now 
where city folk have not intruded? 
The stage manager, who is also the 
commentator, is vital to the play. John 
Beal has succeeded admirably to the 
part created by Frank Craven. Mr. 
Beal may be less markedly informal 
but his straightforwardness strikes the 
keynote of the whole production. An- 
other triumph for Mr. Jose Quintero 
the director, to whom success seems 
to have become a habit, but a habit 
compounded of hard work and intel- 
ligence. 
There 
Town 


are no Stellar roles in Our 
and every member of the cast 
an integral part of the Grovers 
Corners community where Mrs. 
Gibbs and Mrs. Webb cook so many 
breakfasts in pantomime where 
Emily and George ‘are very real in- 
deed as played by Jane McArthur and 
Clinton Kimbrough and their romance 
is more heartbreaking than ever. 

One thought Mr. Wilder brings out 
most convincingly is our dependence 
of the present and kindness of God in 
veiling our eyes to the future. It is 
because Emily knows all about the fu- 
ture that she finds it impossible to live 
over even such a simple anniversary as 
her twelfth birthday and she under- 
stands why the souls of the dead wait- 
ing in the antichamber of immortality 
are freeing themselves of the 


seems 


earth 
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memories. It is also interesting to mark 

how the country sounds help to create 

an atmosphere of peace and goodwill. 
Al the Circle on the Square. 


EARLY STAGES — An enterprise which 
will utilize the vacant hours in a 
theater for educational purposes has 
been organized by Mr. Louis Beachner, 
an actor well trained in Irish theater, 
opening with two short plays, The 
Well of the Saints by John Millington 
Synge and Lady Gregory’s The Work- 
house Ward. They will be given for 
a limited engagement on Monday 
nights and Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Fridays afternoons with 
a fifty per cent reduction in the price 
of tickets for students ($1.25 each). 

It is a great pleasure to be able to 
report that both plays have been given 
good professional production. Curi- 
ously enough both are based on much 
the same philosophy that it is hard 
for man to play the part of God in in- 
terfering with mens’ lives, for each 
of us enjoys himself in his own pecu- 
liar way. 

In Lady Gregory’s skit, two old- 
time neighbors have adjoining beds in 
the workhouse where they insult each 
other all day but when one is offered 
a home by his sister he refuses to ac- 
cept her hospitality if it means being 
parted from the cheery bickering with 
his friend. They are throwing every- 
thing within reach at each other as the 
curtain falls. 


Mr. Synge has chosen as protagon 
ists, a pair of blind beggars, man and 
wife, who live in a happy world of il- 
lusion about each other’s good looks. 
When the villagers prevail on a saintly 
monk to cure the sightless eyes with 


water from a holy well, the beggars’ 
universe is shattered. All they pray 
for is the blessed affliction which gives 
their imagination full play and also 
saves them from the onus of working 
for their keep. 

The hearty satiric humor of Irish 
folk comedy loses none of its vigor un- 
der Mr. Beachner’s direction. Best 
wishes for Early Stages! 

—At the Gate. 








NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


1 AM A VILLAGE 

by Arthur Conte 

Crown, $3.00 
fhe author of this delightful 
novel, in the tradition of 
the mayor of a village in 
France, the village of Salses, in fact, 
which is the scene of his story. This 
circumstance lends a certain piquancy, 
as does the fact that the narrator of the 
the village itself. The village 
tells the story, speaking of “my birds,” 
“my noting, “My doctor 
Since Salses, perched in 
the Pyrenees near the Spanish border, 
has memories going back to Hannibal. 


French 
Daudet, is 
Southern 


tale is 


peasants,” or 


IS Spt aking.” 


she makes a formidable, yet a mellow 
narrator. “I don’t remember my first 
house, or rather my first hut. All I 


know is that strangers, who from the 
very beginning always turned out to 
be soldiers, burned me several times 


to the ground 


Ihe story of the village, which un- 
rolls like a documentary French or 
Italian film, is the story of Oliver and 


his wife Justine; of Rodolphe, the 
philanderer; of ‘Trasinette, a doting 
grandmother; of the village priest; of 
Parote, descendant of shepherds who 
deserts his inherited calling for grape- 


growing; of Jean-Baptiste, the black- 
smith’s brother and now an American 
millionaire; and most of all Trasin- 


ette’s grandson Pierrot, “killed by an 
Algerian bomb.” Why, the 
village wonders, pondering over Pier- 
death, has money gone for a 
boulevard in Timbuktu’ or model 
Fada-n-Gourma, while “I 
still have wells from the time of Han- 
nibal”’? Still, “old villages like myself 
have no right to be sad.” (“It is not my 
lot to discover America or to smash 
atoms.”) To read / Am a Village is to 


terrorist’s 


rot’s 


schools in 


experience in all their vividness and 
intensity two thousand years of the 
tears of things and of the joys of hu- 
man life that Salses has known. This 
is a book not to be missed. 


THE YOUNG ASSASSINS 

by Juan Goytisolo 

Knopf. $3.95 
“Ah, to transform oneself; to surrender 
oneself to the dizziness of masks.” 
This is Uribe’s thought as he begins to 
indulge in his favorite madness, dress- 
ing up in order to escape from him- 
self. Uribe, a pitiful homosexual, a 
thoroughgoing outcast, is an extreme 
example of the alienated ones who are 
the principal characters in this bril- 
liant and horrifying book. Most of 
the boys in the gang are in Madrid as 
university students. They pool their 
loneliness and hopelessness in a round 
of murky activities which add up to 
an existentialist hoodlumism. Mocked 
by others, they mock themselves. They 
can be redeemed, they feel, only by 
action, 

The action must be violent, utterly 
senseless, and final. The assassination 
of a minor police official is proposed to 
them by a girl whose orientation, un- 
like theirs, is coldly political. Through 
most of the book the members of the 
gang work up their courage, decide 
upon ways and means, and work out 
a plan to determine which of their 
number will do the deed. The selec- 
tion of the assassin is characteristically 
oblique, characteristically corrupt. 
David, a law student, bourgeois like 
the rest, and like the others in rebellion 
against his family, is chosen. The as- 
sassination attempt is described in a 
wonderfully comic and_ grotesque 
scene; the tragedy, the murder which 














ends everything, is different from the 
one intended, yet it seems foreor- 
dained; The author of this first novel, 
which was a European sensation in its 
original Spanish and in translation, is 
still under thirty. If he writes, as he 
seems to, with authority, The Young 
Assassins is a novel of appalling sig- 
nificance for what it says, with telling 
symbolism and fine technical control, 
of the state of mind of a generation 
just a decade or so from assuming posi- 
tion and power. 


THE DEVIL AT FOUR O’CLOCK 

by Max Catto 

Morrow. $3.50 
The Devil at Four O’clock is a novel 
of rare suspense and excitement, ab- 
sorbing on the level of storytelling 
which has a significance beyond the 
mere narrative of events. Yet this sig- 
nificance is implicit in the events and 
not aided by passages of purple prose. 

This is the story of what happened 
on the tiny Pacific island of Taluha, a 
possession of France, when volcanic 
eruptions begin. Just before the first 
rumblings a government seaplane ar- 
rives to take the Governor on his vaca- 
tion leave. The plane already has three 
passengers, three convicts being taken 
to long prison terms. In the mountains, 
some distance from the island’s only 
settlement, is a leper colony where 
some thirty children are being cared 
for by an aged Viennese doctor, a ma- 
tron, and two native nurses. Vitally 
concerned with all that goes on is Fa- 
ther Doonan, an Irish priest. 

As a Norwegian ship waits for them 
off shore, the priest and the three con- 
victs parachute down to rescue the 
inhabitants of the leper colony. What 
happens then makes for an agonizing 


yet enheartening and_ suspenseful 
story. Don’t wait for the inevitable 


movie on this one; it’s really worth 
reading. 


SATAN AND CARDINAL CAMPBELL 
by Bruce Marshall 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.50 
With the slight fictional peg of the ec- 
clesiastical career of a Scots cleric, <¢ 
convert who becomes the first Scots 
Cardinal in centuries, Mr. Marshall ex- 
plores previously covered ground. “We 
earry Lucifer in our entrails,” a 


French priest says to Cardinal Camp- 
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bell on one occasion, enunciating the 
serious side of Mr. Marshall’s concern. 
The other, or flip side, may be repre- 
sented by a headline he says was de- 
rived from his old enemy, the diocesan 
weekly: “Catholic Watchdog Praised 
by Baptist Mayor.” 

With Lucifer ranged on one side 
and the Catholic Trumpet on the other, 
Donald Dunwhinnie Campbell walks 
warily amid the petty dishonesties and 
the flagrant sins of men. Yet Donald 
Campbell is not a “trimmer”; he has 
his rigorous standards. One of these 
is his strong stand on animals. (He 
has a thin time of it in Spain because 
of his firmly held views.) 

Bruce Marshall fans will not wish to 
miss Satan and Cardinal Campbell for 
its many shrewd thrusts, and they will 
not be overly concerned with the fact 
that the book really is not a novel at 
all. But those who are looking for a 
story will find the going as thin as 
Cardinal Campbell did in Spain. 


THE FIG TREE 

by Aubrey Menen 

Scribner. $3.50 
The Fig Tree is too good-natured and 
too unambitious, frankly, to be classed 


as successful satire. Mr. Menen has 
some lighthearted fun with science, 


the Church, and Italy. The real target 
is the busybody qualities of science, 
and one of the deft teuches occurs in 
a scene wherein a Cardinal apologizes 
for the Galileo business to a scientist 
who thinks the Church was far too 
lenient. “You gentlemen,” the scientist 
an Englishman and a Protestant 
says, “were the first people to see that 
scientists are, by and large, up to no 
good,” 

Harry Wesley, the scientist, had 
been up to little good himself, though 
it was not really his fault. A Nobel 
Prize biologist, he has been forced out 
by younger men. He comes to Italy to 
experiment with a certain chemical 
believing, with Swift, that the man 
who makes five blades of grass grow 
where none grew before, deserves well 
of mankind. The object of his experi- 
ment is a fig tree. The figs prove to be 
quite luscious and edible, but an un- 
foreseen consequence of the experi- 
ment is that the figs become, through 
chemical change, aphrodisiacs. The 
personal consequences to Harry and 
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Important New Books 





The Little Breviary 


Translated and edited by the Nuns 
of Stanbrook. This Breviary, in Eng- 
lish throughout, is an abbreviated form 
of the Roman Breviary, and is in com- 
plete harmony with the spirit of the 
Church. The late Pius XII] “heartily 
favored the use of The Little Breviary 
both by religious communities whose 
established way of life allows of it and 
by the laity.” The parts recited or 
sung by the various members of the 
choir—cantor, hebdomadary, etc.—are 
clearly indicated, as are liturgical ges- 
tures appropriate to the text. The 
scriptural passages are in Msgr. Knox's 
translation, and many of the Prayers 
are taken from the latest edition of the 
Latin-English Missal (O’Connell-Fin- 
berg). $13.50 





Alive in Christ 
Meditations for Young People 
By Ralph C. Campbell, S.J. Medita- 


tion material for young people, written 
in brief, self-contained paragraphs, and 
in a simple, colorful and direct style. 

$2.75 


The Trial of Jesus 


By Dr. Josef Blinzler. Translated by 
Isabel and Florence McHugh. Exten- 
sively evaluating all available sources, 
including ancient Jewish and Roman 
documents, Dr. Blinzler reconstructs the 
events that led to the tragedy of Gol- 
gotha. $4.75 





Readings in Economics 
College Readings Series No. 5 
Edited by Richard E. Mulcahy, S.J. 


Provocative readings dealing with key 
problems in an important field, showing 
that moral considerations cannot be di- 
vorced from the science of economics 
as it deals with human relationships. 
$2.25 








Wherever good books are sold 
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to an American friend and neighbor. 
both of whom unwittingly eat the figs. 
are pretty baleful. Both restrained, 
even puritanical men, they become 
libertines. Before the transformation 
can become large-scale, the secret is 
out. The Church and State combine in 
horror, a horror equalled by the reac- 
tion of the appalled scientist, to stamp 
out the latest menace presented by a 
luckless, feckless science. Not top- 
drawer Menen, but it has its moments. 


THE VISITORS 

by Mary McMinnies 

Harcourt, Brace. $4.95 
Mrs. MecMinnies’ rambling satire of dip- 
lomats and foreign correspondents, 
Communized aristocracy and brutal- 
ized working classes in an Iron Cur- 
tain country identified only as Slavonia 
is filled with the burlesque apparently 
inseparable from an _ East-European 
setting. The tone is satirical—of Com- 
munism, of decadent aristocrats, and 
of effete diplomats — but the heavy 
irony often does not come off and de- 
generates into singularly humorless 
farce. 

The chief characters, whose maneu- 
vers set in motion the somewhat in- 
volved plot, are a British diplomat. 
Larry Purdoe, and his lovely, conniv- 
ing wife Milly; Abe Shulman, Ameri- 
can journalist; Sophie Bielska, gallant. 
hearty Anglophile and a member of 
the suffering remnants of Slavonian 
aristocracy; and the Wraggs, a British 
diplomatic pair from the Midlands who 
have minds every bit as provincial as 
their accents. How these lives are en- 
tangled by the bizarre situation of liv- 
ing a capitalist existence in a Commu- 
nist world, and how Milly’s female 
vanities are dishonesties, perhaps 
harmless in her own world, weave a 
tragic web of intrigue and immorality 
in this heartless, evil environment. 
These are the novel’s chief concern. 

The portrayal of Milly is outstand- 
ing—her partial innocence, her sen- 
suality, her failure to face facts either 
about herself or about her milieu are 
mercilessly etched. 

Altogether, The Visitors is uneven, 
often ineffective, yet at times brilliant 
in flashes of perceptive characteriza- 
tion or biting satire. 
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THE MOVEMENT OF 
WORLD REVOLUTION 

by Christopher Dawson 

Sheed & Ward $3.00 
As Mr. Dawson points out in the intro- 
duction of this brief but excellent sur- 
vey, our parents regarded the history 
of the world as coterminous with that 
of Europe. Today, the historians, in- 
cluding Mr. Dawson, have broadened 
their view and search also in the other 
great societies that have impressed or 
are impressing a distinctive way of 
life on major groups of men for the 
development and meaning of history. 

Even the educated public has almost 
insuperable difficulty in grasping the 
picture they are sketching on this vast 
canvas. And without an understand- 
ing public, the new historians run the 
risk of becoming as esoteric and intro- 
verted as those modern painters who 
lost their way in subjective irresponsi- 
bility. 

This book is designed to fill part of 
that gap by helping the Western intel- 
lectual to relate what he knows of his 
own civilization to the cultural forces 
which dominate the East. The first 
section deals with Christendom’s 
unique contribution to breaking down 
the isolation of the several civiliza- 
tions (Islam, India, China) which long 
existed side by side with little inter- 
penetration. Next come the develop- 
ments within Christendom which ac- 
companied this expansion, the Renais- 
sance, the Reformation, and the move- 
ments of Rationalism: and Revolution. 
A third section describes the world ex- 
pansion of Western culture, first 
through the missions, and later through 
the spread of Western ideologies. 

All of this leads up to a final section 
dealing with Asia as affected by all 
these movements and as_ reacting 


against them, while at the same time 
deeply influenced, and to a great ex- 
tent inspired by the very things it to- 
day superficially rejects. Mr. Dawson’s 
scholarship and judgment combine to 
present in a few short chapters a mag- 
nificent summary of the essential ele- 
ments. 

If I may be permitted one criticism, 
it is that Mr. Dawson, in his proper re- 
jection of the popular fad of represent- 
ing Europe’s work outside its borders 
as merely selfish and destructive, tends 
to understress the virtues of resurgent 
Asia. Thus he suggests that Gandhi 
paid the price of his own lack of 
scruple in the use of means. It seems 
to me that this fails to appreciate the 
problem of the non-Western in fight- 
ing the West’s material strength and 
organization. The comment is particu- 
larly inappropriate in respect of the 
contemporary statesman most Christ- 
like in his choice of both moral and 
material means. GARY MACEOIN 


EDUCATION AND FREEDOM 

by H. G. Rickover 

Dutton. $3.50 
The name of Admiral Rickover is well 
known. He is a man of convictions and 
the assembled papers which comprise 
this volume are evidence to that effect. 
Given his professional career in the 
Navy, it is easy to understand why his 
concern with education is governed 
by his dedication to defense through 
arms, science and national alertness. 
To say that his view of education is 
narrow is not to minimize the serious- 


ness of the problems to which he 
points. At the same time it must be 
remembered that we are not com- 


pelled, however difficult our position 
may be in the light of the alleged 
might of the Soviet armed power and 
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scientific advance in missiles of de- 
struction, to adopt the Soviet system 
of education. Our goals are different. 
Nor are we compelled to believe that 
even in the light of Soviet goals the 
Soviet more effective than 
ours in the light of our goals. Sputnik 
served a good purpose, no doubt. The 
the Soviet advance in a 
limited time should have a for 


system is 


speed of 
lesson 
us, 

the Admiral makes much of the un- 
even nature of our educational menu 
at all levels. Rightly he points out that 
many of our high schools ignore sub- 
stantial courses in the sciences par- 
ticularly; I would add modern foreign 
languages. Rightly he points out that 
college offerings toward the same de- 
uneven. Basic to un- 
eveness is local freedom. We have no 
national and exceedingly few state 
standards compulsory for all second- 
ary or college-level schools. Some local 
school districts are more interested in 
a state championship in_ basketball 
than prize winners in foreign lan- 
guages. That is a local choice under 
local responsibility. I do not agree 
that we do little for the gifted student. 
True, we do not have as many high 
schools comparable to the Bronx 
(N. Y.) High School of Science as we 
should; we do not have as many cen- 
tral high schools which could do a bet- 
ter job than several small local high 
schools. Local communities still rate 
teachers some rungs under the top of 
the totem pole. It is regrettable that 
democracy and our vaunted concern 
for human dignity not accom- 
panied by the zeal which seemingly 
characterizes Communism. 

I must enter a demurrer to the Ad- 
miral’s statement on what the home 
and church do for the child. I agree 
that for many children the home and 
the church accomplish what the Ad- 
miral claims, but I wonder about those 
children who have no church influ- 
ence, or those whose church influence 
is mainly social; and I wonder about 
the increasing number of broken 
homes and their influence on children. 
True, the schools should not have to 
concern themselves with matters 
which formerly were the responsibili- 
ties of almost every home in itself and 


grees are this 


are 
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affiliation. But the 
and church is not 
be. Obviously, of 


through its church 
situation in home 
what it used to 
course, this is not universal. 

Admiral Rickover is to be com- 
mended for his direct and outspoken 
concern. We need to tighten our edu- 
cational standards. We need to tap a 
much higher percentage of the top 
quarter of each year’s high school 
seniors than we have been tapping for 
college level education. Maybe the 
next Sputnik, or whatever it may be 
called, will be too late. 

FRANCIS P, KILCOYNE 


SHAPING THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE 
ed. by Gerard S. Sloyan 

Macmillan. $5.50 
For half a century Catholics the world 
over have been uneasy concerning our 
deficiencies in the field of religious 
education. Out of this healthy dis- 
content has grown a new and vigor- 
ous catechetical movement. The pres- 
ent volume can only be described as a 
major contribution to this current cate- 
chetical revival. 

Catholics in our country expend 
immense, organized and energetic ef- 
forts in teaching religion. But it is 
undeniable that we have much to learn 
about the art of transmitting the good 
news of the Gospel. “In the United 
States,” explains Father Hofinger, “the 
newer catechetical movement has 
taken several decades longer to take 
hold than in the countries of Europe 
north of the Alps.” Complicating mat- 
ters is the fact, as Father Sloyan re- 
marks, “There does not exist in Eng- 
lish a large body of writing on the 
roots of the Catechism as a handbook 
of faith.” Thanks to the editor (who 
is head of the Department of Religious 
Education at the Catholic University 
in Washington) and his associates, 
the available sources in English have 
now been significantly enriched. 

It is an all-star cast of thirteen, 
learned and experienced in the realm 
of religious education at various lev- 
els, who here assemble to share their 
mature insights. Contributors include 
specialists of the stature of Joseph A. 
Jungmann, Georges Delcuve, Gustave 
Weigel, Johannes Hofinger and Father 
Sloyan himself. While thirteen essays 
cannot cover the subject exhaustively, 
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they do convey an immense amount 
of information on the strong streams 
that feed the catechetical movement of 
our day. 

Father Sloyan sums up the present 
direction in catechetics as “a break 
clean away from fifteen centuries of 
pedagogic practice and a return to 
better, surer ways of teaching Christ. 
... The great contribution of the ‘new 
catechetics’ has been synthesis: the 
setting into place of each dogma and 
moral demand in a saving framework 
of God’s saving action in Biblical 
times, made present to us in every age 
in joyful liturgical celebration.” 

One may hope that the contents of 
this book will be digested by all who 
“instruct while forming’ Catholics 
with a living faith. With the possible 
exception of Father Hofinger’s The Art 
of Teaching Christian Doctrine, it 
would be difficult to find a book in 
English that speaks more wisely on 
the who, what and how of religious 
education. 


JOHN T. McGINN, C.S.P. 


THE CONSPIRATORS 
AND THE CROWN 
by Hugh Ross Williamson 
Hawthorn. $3.95 

Hugh Ross Williamson has written an- 
other lively historical study, full of 
good and even new things, but not 
quite above the charge of bias. Origin- 
ally published in Great Britain as The 
Sisters, it presents the relationship be- 
tween Mary Tudor and Elizabeth from 
the time of Elizabeth’s first attempt to 
dethrone her sister until Mary’s death 
in 1558. A period of only four and a 
half years, four centuries ago, ought 
by now to be a very cold academic 
subject, but is in fact still so hot that 
the mere mention of the principals is 
likely to draw blood. On one side the 
extremists describe Mary as a bloody 
tyrant and Elizabeth as a benevolent 
liberal; on the other, Mary is pictured 
as a conscientious saint, Elizabeth as 
an unscrupulous opportunist. As most 
responsible modern Protestant histor- 
ians would agree, the evidence largely 
exonerates Mary. But as Williamson 
points out, the school texts still per- 
petuate the old libels of Foxe and 
Froude, so that in popular opinion 
Mary is still an ogre. 
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For the most part, Williamson does 
not join battle in this book. Instead, 
he tells the story of those four and a 
half years in the form of a novel. 
Since, however, it is a novel which 
claims to be history, highly contro- 
versial history, the author ought to 
make perfectly clear when he is re- 
lating and when interpreting 
them. It seems to this reader that he 
could have solved the dilemma and 
forestalled the charge of bias by add- 
ing a few footnotes in his epilogue. 
Tucked away in the back they would 
not clutter the story and they would 
dispel doubts. Is there, for example, 
evidence that Pole thought Elizabeth 
resembled Mark Smeaton rather than 
Henry VIII, or is this interpretation? 

It seems ungrateful to cavil at the 
presentation of old material when the 
new is handled so well. The new 
material is taken from the Spanish 
State Papers relating to English af- 
fairs from 1554 to 1558, which were 
calendared only in 1954, and which 
are used extensively here for the first 
time. Comprised largely of extracts 
from letters written by Spanish gen- 
tlemen who accompanied Philip to 
England or were sent by him in his 
absence, they give some amusing side- 
lights and penetrating insights into 
English affairs. Most significant is 
their attitude toward Mary. Them- 
selves men of the world, the writers 
remarked with something like awe the 
Queen’s humility, piety, and goodness. 
So remarked almost everybody who 
knew her, not least those of her own 
countrymen who traded on her mercy 
(gullibility, if you will) while they 
plotted treason against her. Elizabeth 
herself appears here in her formative 
years, brilliant, witty, determined to 
be Queen at any price. It is generally 
a fair picture, but this is not her book; 
it is Mary’s. 

Mr. Williamson also realizes that 
no historical justification will make 
Mary attractive to those who despise 
the ideals she cherished. But he has 
tried, as it were, to save her name 
among the many Protestants who ad- 
mire the Christian virtues even if they 
are embodied in a defender of Cath- 
olicism. Partisans of Mary can only 
cry “Amen.” 


facts 


RutH M. AMES 
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MAIN STREET, U. S. S. R. 

by Irving R. Levine 

Doubleday. $4.50 
Irving R. Levine’s Main Street, U. S. 
S. R. contains an amazing amount of 
information about everyday life in the 
Soviet Union. Facts, always authentic, 
are interspersed with numerous anec- 
dotes and are supplemented with well- 
documented discussions of Soviet poli- 
tics, agriculture, education, art, eco- 
nomics. The book describes in an 
equally interesting way the govern- 
ment school for circus performers and 
the Mohamedan theological college in 
the Soviet Central Asia. The manners, 
patterns of behavior, mannerisms, and 
local customs were carefully observed 
and then accurately reported by the 
author. 

However, when it comes to the inter- 
pretation of his observations, it ap- 
pears that Mr. Levine is sanguine. 

He asserts that the Soviet Union is 
“showing signs of emerging from ab- 
solute, centralized dictatorship: efforts 
are being made at a sort of justice... . 
As the Soviet people acquire more 


goods and property they acquire, too, 


a vested interest in a stability that will 
enable them to retain what they have.” 
Granting that there is currently some 
improvement in the living standard 
in the U. S. S. R., and a relaxation in 
police rule, this can be construed, in 
the light of Soviet past, as only a tem- 
porary deviation. 

Oppressions, purges, political ten- 
sions, as Well as economic harassments 
and often deliberately created short- 
ages of consumers’ goods, are the essen- 
tial traits of totalitarian Communism. 
As long as Soviet power endures, the 
consistent implementation of these 
characteristics by governmental ac- 
tions is to be expected. The Kremlin 
may even promulgate policies which 
are definitely harmful to the State if 
they are thought to be in conformity 
with official ideology. Thus the Soviet 
educational system, although it was 
extremely successful in realizing de 
sired technological results, is being 
currently revamped into one which 
would certainly impair the future de- 
velopment of Soviet pure and applied 
science. It appears that the system 
now undergoing change stressed too 
much pure learning and abstract pro- 
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cesses of thought. It produced also too 
many educated men who tried to avoid 
working in factories. It is planned that 
the reorganized schools would stress 
adjustment of students to Soviet reality 
which means greater receptivity to 
Communist indoctrination. 
Nikita D. Roopkowsky 


BIRTH CONTROL 
AND CATHOLIC DOCTRINE 

by Alvah W. Sulloway 

Preface by Aldous Huxley 

Beacon. $3.95 
Nothing could better illustrate the dif- 
ference in the Catholic and prevailing 
non-Catholic stand on contraception 
than this little book. I say little, be- 
cause fifty pages are devoted to a his- 
tory of the Birth Control League's 
struggles, which has nothing to do 
with the subject under discussion ex- 
cept to falsely identify in the reader’s 
mind the Catholic Church and the po- 
litical power which caused the Com- 
stock law’s enactment (really the Prot- 
estant churches). The last one hundred 
pages are given over to footnotes and 
a bibliography. So one can gain some 
measure of the author’s intellectual 
arrogance when, in a space of one hun- 
dred pages, he assumes to refute St. 
Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, the 
Popes and all the theologians of the 
Catholic Church, and read them a lec- 
ture on how they may amend their 
teachings and still save face! 

This fact may not strike the average 
non-Catholic reader, however, for Mr. 
Sulloway has written a most specious 
book. To the intelligent Catholic his 
book provides no problem; but we 
must remember that the argument 
against contraception is an intuitive 
one and fails to appeal to the average 
person outside the Church. So Mr. Sul- 
loway helps his reader appeal by com- 
pletely ignoring the very crux of the 
problem, that is, the role of the Church 
as the divinely appointed interpreter 
and teacher of the natural law. Here is 
the point he must attack and disprove 
to validate his thesis that the Church 
is in error when she rules against con- 
traception. By ignoring this point, his 
book becomes simply another Blan- 
shard-like tract attacking the Church 
albeit rather better researched than 
most in the matter of digging through 
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Catholic pamphlets and magazines to 
lift paragraphs that will put the Cath- 
olic case in the worst light. 

His ignorance of malice in attempt- 
ing to build a case showing that the 
Catholic teaching on contraception is 
purely a reaction to Mrs. Sanger and 
her baby, the Birth Control League, 
would be laughable if it were not so 
appalling. 

As a lawyer, Mr. Sulloway knows 
you have to come into a court of equity 
with clean hands. So he should not 
try to damn the Catholic Church 
through the words of some over-en- 
thusiastic pamphleteers or rely upon 
quotes from Mrs. Sanger who, in her 
fanatic zeal, has stated that the 
Church collects fees for Masses for 
dead infants (My Fight for Birth Con- 
trol); while he himself is accusing 
Catholics of (1) being responsible for 
Asia’s teeming millions (p. XVIII of 
Introduction), (2) being responsible 
for dilution of eugenic quality of our 
racial stock (p. XIX of Introduction). 
He charges that priests maintain strict 
control of Catholic opinion (p. XX of 
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Introduction), and he resorts to many 
other either direct falsehoods or cal- 
culated innuendos. This type of thing 
makes you wonder about the author’s 
sincerity. Is he carried away by an 
excess of humanist zeal in much the 
same manner as the Catholic pamphlet- 
eers he attacks, or does he simply hate 
the Church? 

Sulloway’s attack on the Church’s 
interpretation of the natural law makes 
one of the strongest cases that can 
be presented for the necessity of the 
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Church as interpreter. He nicely illus- 
trates St. Thomas’ statement that not 
all men have the intellectual equipment 
nor the time to seek out God’s mean- 
ing by reason alone. 

Capsule summary: short, specious 
thesis proving that anti-Catholicism is 
indeed the anti-Semitism of the intel- 
lectuals. 


DANIEL J. BRADLEY, M.D. 


THE PARADISE TREE 

by Gerald Vann, O.P. 

Sheed & Ward. $4.00 
Father Gerald Vann has an enviable 
reputation for creative and sometimes 
controversial thinking. He has not 
failed his reputation in this present 
book. The Paradise Tree is an attempt 
to apply the “vitality of symbol” to 
doctrines and dogmas that are in dan- 
ger of becoming for us “dead things, 
dry bones.” Father Vann maintains 
that water, wood, fire, bread, 
wine, oil,” ete., the Church puts viv- 
idly before us both in the life of Christ 
and in the sacramental life of the 
Church itself. But we have become 
very blind to and remote from all 

things, and so it is that we all 
easily miss their meaning and 
consequently creeds, doctrinal terms, 
and formulas may easily lose their 
vitality for us and come to seem very 
unreal,” 

Father Vann has diagnosed a 
lack in modern society when 
we have lost contact with 
thinking—a loss made the more ap- 
parent by an awakened interest in 
svmbol and myth on the part of psy- 
chology, linguistics, comparative reli- 
gion, and other fields of study. In an 
artificial, gadget-ridden age, man loses 
a poetic, intuitive other dimension 
that symbolic thinking provides. But 
while the rediscovery of symbol has 
its undoubted value and interest, its 
relevance to practical Christian living 
and thinking is highly debatable. 
Father Vann thinks that the grasp of 
symbol is the clue to what Newman 
would call a real as opposed to a no- 
tional assent to the truths of faith. His 
thesis is interesting but highly dubi- 
ous. It is most questionable, for in- 
stance, that anyone’s appreciation of 
the Incarnation and Christ’s birth in 
the stable-cave would be heightened by 
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discovering that “the descent into the 
earth is a piece of womb-symbolism 
and was widespread in the form of 
cave-worship. The cave-motif 
thus sets the earthly life of the Word 
in its general framework of death and 
life, darkness and symbol.” 

Father Vann examines, in the light 
of symbol and symbolic thinking, first 
the life of Christ, then the Command- 
ments, and then the Sacraments. In the 
major portion of his pages he consid- 
ers the Mass part by part. But finally, 
for some reason, he abandons for all 
practical purposes his main idea. 
Symbol disappears except for occa- 
sional stray references. Instead he 
gives historical explanations of each 
part of the Mass, accompanied by va- 
rious meditations inspired by the Mass 
formulas. For instance, the Unde et 
memores calls forth a conference on 
the virtue of poverty; the Memento 
for the Dead, a few reflections on 
Purgatory. One wishes that the sym- 
bol motif had been carried through 
this last section of the book. While 
the Mass commentary is fine in its 
way, the theme of the book might 
have been further illuminated and a 
new insight given if the symbolic 
overtones of the Mass had been ex- 
plored. 

Henry Drury Noyes, C.S.P. 
ISLAND IN THE SKY 

by Dan Wakefield 

Houghton Mifflin. $4.00 
Dan Wakefield, a 26-year-old journal- 
ist from Indianapolis and a New York 
resident since 1950, lived for nearly 
six months in Spanish Harlem to 
gather this report on the Puerto 
Ricans in New York. As he admits 
quite frankly, he is no sociologist, just 
a reporter. He stumbled on this story 
accidentally while investigating an un- 
related activity of some members of 
the Catholic Worker group. The putrid 
sore he found in the heart of the un- 
official capital city of the world caused 
both a professional and a human re- 
action. 

The Catholic Worker girls lived in 
Harlem right in the middle of the 
families whose children come to their 
day nursery. Mr. Wakefield has high 
praise for their identification with the 
group they sought to serve. He has 
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equal praise for the East Harlem Prot- 
estant Church, founded in 1949 by 
war veterans from New York’s Union 
Theological Seminary. The ministers 
and their families live in the 
tenements as their congregation. 

That is the extent of his praise. In- 
dignation and shame are the keynotes 
to his descriptions of how the lowest 
socio-economic group among the city’s 
latest arrivals lives. He is particularly 
interested in the narcotics traffic and 
in the lack of effective facilities for 
rehabilitation of those who want to 
break out of the habit, as well as in the 
callous and open organization of this 
multimillion-dollar trade. 

What emerges perhaps most clearly 
is the lack of comprehension and of 
human charity on the part of the city. 
Politicians and landlords, often as a 
joint enterprise, prey on these slum- 
dwellers. City agencies, including the 
police, treat them with an attitude 
compounded of contempt, hostility 
and suspicion. Being human, the 
Puerto Ricans react appropriately. 

Mr. Wakefield does not pretend that 
the Puerto Rican migrants do not 
themselves constitute a problem. On 
the contrary, he stresses the ignor- 
ance, superstition and lack of prepa- 
ration for mainland living which char- 
acterize many of them. He merely 
insists that they are the problem of the 
general community both in humani- 
tarian and in self-interest terms. And 
the general community is not doing its 
share to help those of them who want 
to help themselves, a point he illus- 
trates very graphically in a chapter 
describing the tribulations of a teen- 
age gang which decided to give up 
fighting and “go social.” 

American Catholics have a special 
concern with this situation. One third 
of all baptized Catholics in the New 
York archdiocese are today Spanish- 
speaking, and with their higher birth- 
rates, this group may number a mil- 
lion by 1970. Whether or not they 
are integrated into Catholic life here 
at the same time as they become inte- 
grated into the mainland society will 
make a tremendous difference to the 
future of the Church in this country. 
Mr. Wakefield does not treat this as- 
pect of the problem explicitly, but 
much of his report bears on it. 


same 


I urge the reading of this book not 
only on those interested in the Puerto 
Ricans in New York but on everyone 
who recognizes his duty to help in the 
establishment of the reign of justice on 
earth and particularly in his own 
country. Its scope is limited and its 
treatment of its own limited area is 
frequently inadequate. But as the testi- 
mony of an honest and legitimately 
angry young man, it carries its own 
justification. Whoever reads it in the 
spirit in which it was written will feel 
obliged to continue the search for the 
complete truth. 

Gary MacEorn 


THE HIDDEN FACE 

by Ida F. Goerres 

Pantheon. $4.95 
Page 414 of this unusual book by a 
truly dedicated hagiographer tells us 
in a single sentence what Frau Goerres’ 
mind’s eye has seen in the lovely 
photographic portrait of the Little 
Flower: “We see in her girlish face 
the hidden face of the Church, the 
Face of the Hidden Church, which in 
the chaos of time flowers, eternally 
young and beautiful, to greet the re- 
turning Lord.” 

Following so closely upon Msgr. 
Knox’s posthumous rediscovery of St. 
Thérése, Autobiography of St. Thérése 
of Lisieux (Kenedy, 1958), The Hidden 
Face invites a wide readership to en- 
joy the remarkable assessment of a 
truly remarkable young woman. All the 
more so is this true because the cul- 
tus of the Little Flower has flowered 
into another dramatic episode directly 
related to the sainted Carmelite nun 
and her four very holy sisters: the 
cause of the beatification of her and 
their parents. His Excellency, Bishop 
Jacquemin, Bishop of Bayeux, has be- 
gun the preliminary Diocesan Process. 

Accordingly, Frau Goerres’ early 
chapters ought to prove a mighty asset 
in furthering the cause of Louis and 
Zélie Martin; there is no doubt of that. 
Already Catholics are inquiring if it 
will be St. Thérése who will canonize 
her parents? 

Frau Goerres’ interpretation of the 
character of St. Thérése is unquestion- 
ably the finest contribution yet to the 
voluminous writings on the Little 
Flower, for she penetrates beyond the 
fanciful legends and charming tales 
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associated with the Carmelite saint. 
So there emerges a new St. Thérése, 
the saint rediscovered by Msgr. Knox 
through his translation of her literary 
relics. “I had,’ wrote John of the 
Cross, “no guide, no light, save that 
which burned within my heart, and 
yet this light did guide my way, more 
surely than the sun unto the place 
where waited One who knew me 
well.” Thus it was, Frau Goerres 
shows us, with the little way of the 
Little Flower. Surely no child, unless 
she were St. Thérése, could pen as the 
final testament of her childlike love 
these lovely words beneath a picture 
of the Blessed Mother: “O Mary, if I 
were the Queen of Heaven and you 
were Thérése, I should like to be 
Thérése in order to see you as Queen 
of Heaven.” 

The tremendous paragraphs of the 
book which deal with the saint’s im- 
menses désirs, her impenetrable spir- 
itual longings which had occupied her 
mind from early girlhood on, give us 
perhaps the quintessence of the char- 
acter of Thérése. “To scatter roses” 
meant two things to the Little Flower 

to love and to suffer. Des immenses 
désirs could find their only outlet in 
this overflowing of herself into the 
lives of others. 

Hagiographers will always seek to 
penetrate the mystery of the “Veil.” 
We believe that the author of The 
Hidden Face approximates most close- 
ly its piercing. For Frau Goerres, as 
for us, Thérése’s veil is her ordinari- 
ness. For indeed what else could it 
be? “It was the guardian of all sec- 
rets between God and the soul. Her 
veil was spun so fine that no one ever 
saw it, and yet it protected her for 
nine years in the narrow, exposed in- 
timacy of a tiny convent as effectively 
as the fabled cap of invisibility. Her 
smile hid her as smoothly and as im- 
penetrably as any visor.” This too 
was the opinion of her convent: “A 
good little nun, very nice and friendly, 
very well-meaning and conscientious, 
but certainly nothing special. What- 
ever will Reverend Mother be able to 
write about her in her obituary let- 
ter?” 

While we believe that only the ad- 
jective “magnificent” adequately de- 
scribes Frau Goerres’ book, we cannot 
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resist the temptation to congratulate 
the publishers for placing upon the 
American market another unusual ad- 
venture in fine reading. 

Pau R. Rust, O.M.I. 


JOHNSON AND BOSWELL 

by Hesketh Pearson 

Harper. $5.50 
Considering how long the names of 
Johnson and Boswell have been cou- 
pled—at least as indissolubly as those 
of Addison and Steele or Beaumont 
and Fletcher—it is rather surprising 
that no one has hitherto attempted to 
write a joint biography of the two. 
This has remained for Hesketh Pear- 
son, author of nearly a score of popu- 
lar biographies, of which the best 
known are those of Wilde, Shaw and 
Disraeli. But when one has given the 
author credit for having brought the 
famous pair together at last in one 
very readable volume, one may still 
question, not whether it is well done 
(as it is) but whether, after all, it was 
worth doing at this late date. 

Seldom have the lives of any two 
men been as thoroughly documented 
as these. Not only Boswell but Fanny 
Burney, Mrs. Thrale and Anna Sew- 
ard, among others, could scarcely wait 
after an evening with Johnson to re- 
cord his conversation in apparently 
stenographic detail; of inany such 
evenings we have two or three sepa- 
rate accounts. As for Boswell, thanks 
to the discovery of the Malahide pa- 
pers, we now know even more about 
him — perhaps almost too much — as 
revealed by himself. Granted that the 
author has done well in weaving these 
sources into a continuously interest- 
ing narrative, the doubt persists: for 
what public is such a book meant? 
Surely any reader at all interested in 
the Johnson circle will prefer the orig- 
inal firsthand accounts, particularly 
since they are readily available and 
of unquestionable literary interest. 
No one could possibly characterize 
Johnson and Boswell any better than 
they did themselves and their contem- 
poraries; so one is left regretting that 
Hesketh Pearson’s undoubted skill at 
popularizing has not been exercised 
on material less obviously familiar. 


RoGer B. DooLey 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND THE CROSS 

by G. Emmett Carter 

Bruce. $3.00 
Canon Carter’s small book is another 
study of the mutually helpful relation- 
ship of psychology and religion. It at- 
tempts to integrate the findings of mod- 
ern psychology and the teachings of 
Christianity, and to show the goal of 
psychological maturity is achieved 
with the help of Christian training and 
motivation. 

The author first gives a short survey 
of modern psychology. This is mostly 
a digest of Freudian concepts and ter- 
minology. Very quickly he arrives at 
“the meeting of the ways,” the common 
ground of psychology and religion, 
and proceeds to argue his thesis that 
“psychology can draw immense 
strength from the truths of Christian- 
ity, and a greater knowledge of super- 
natural truth can be achieved through 
a greater knowledge of psychology.” 
Succeeding chapters show how reli- 
gious truths play a part in the various 
psychological manifestations of human 
behavior. 

The author himself indicates the 
area of criticism of his book. He writes, 
“The field of psychology is as vast and 
as intricate as the nature of man, and 
the field of theology and mysticism is 
as vast and as deep as the nature of 
God.” It is quite obvious that an ama- 
teur of both fields, for Canon Carter is 
in the field of education, can easily de- 
scend beyond his depth. 

The pages of Psychology and the 
Cross give evidence to this inadequacy. 
rhey merely touch on profound truths. 
They raise many questions in the area 
of the “healing power” of faith, but 
without any answers. They are the 
work of an educator who is psycholo- 
gizing and sermonizing. 

The book will fail to convince many 
readers because of the explicit attempt 
to integrate the two disciplines of psy- 
chology and religion. The author said 
he wanted “to weld a few links be- 
tween human knowledge in the psy- 
chological field and divine knowledge. 
We have tried to show that truth is 
one.” The actual problem, however, is 
to integrate a human personality with 
the aid of two distinct operational en- 
tities. 

THOMAS SULLIVAN, C.S.V. 
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